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A  TOWER  OF  THE  PALACE  OP  EDUCATION 

The  Panama -Pacific  International  Exposition  is  the  great  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  signifying  development  and 
prosperity  for  the  entire  Pacific  Coast.  This  new  water  route  will  open  up  the  export  markets  of  the  world  to  the  Pacific  Coast  at  greatly 
reduced  freight  rates.  It  means  much  to  the  fruit  grower,  because  the  rate  on  boxed  aoples  to  European  points  will  probably  be  less  than  half 
•11  w  Present  rate.  An  immense  palace  will  be  devoted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture  and  the  display  of  fruits  grown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  be  one  of  the  great  attractions.    Every  fruit  grower  should  visit  this  exposition,  which  will  be  the  greatest  exposition  that  has  ever  been 

held  and  probably  the  greatest  one  which  ever  will  be  held. 


SPRAY  WITH  WINE 


SPRAYING  TABLE 
IN-SECT-INE  is  only  Compound  ever  mixed  that 
Kills  BOTH  SCALE  AND  INSECTS 


WHAT  TO  SPRAY  AND 
WHAT  TO  SPRAY  FOR 


APPLES — 

Bitter  Rot   

Canker  Worm  . 

San  Jose  Scale. 

Scab     ;  •  •  ■  

..ASPARAGUS— 

Beetle  

Rust   


BLACKBERRY 


CABBAGE  AND 
CAULIFLOWER. . 


CELERY 


CHERRY — 

San  Jose  Scale. 
Leaf-spot   

CUCUMBERS— 
Anthracnose   . . 
Downy  Mildew. 


CURRANT— 

Leaf-spot 
Worm 


GOOSEBERRY— 
Leaf-spot  . 

Worm   

Mildew   


.1 


GRAPE— 

Anthracnose 

Berry  Moth ....  J. 

Downy  or  Pow-  f 
dery   Mildew.  I 

Rot   J 

MUSKMELON — 

Anthracnose  . . 
Downy  Mildew. 
Leaf-blight  

PEACH— 

Leaf-curl   


Brown  Rot. 


Scab   

San  Jose  Scale. 

PEAR — 

Leaf-blight 


Psylla 


PLUM— 

Curculio   

Aphis   

ShotholeFurigus 
Rot   

POTATO— 

Early  Blight... 

Late  Blight  

Potato  Beetle.. 

RASPBERRY — 

Anthracnose   .  .  I 

Saw-fly   j 

Leaf -spot   J 

ROSE — 

Leaf -  spot  ... 
Slug   


STRAWBERRY— 
Leaf-spot  .  . 

SQUASH — 
Aphis 

Lady  Beetle 

TOMATO— 

Anthracnose 
Leaf-blight 
White  Fly  .  . 


For  Codling  Moth 
For  Tussock  Moth 


WHAT  TO  SPRAY  WITH 


Spray  with  Jn  -sect-  ine 
Spray  witTi  ln-sect-ing- 
Spray  with  In^s&ft-ine 

Spray  with  ln-sect-i»e 


Spray  with  In-sect-ink 
Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

i 

iSfJray-.ywith  In-sect-ine 

Spray  with  ln-sect-ine 
Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

Spray  with  In-sect-ine 
Spray  with  In-sect-ine 


Spray  with  In-sect 


ine 


Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

Spray  with  In-sect-ine 
Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

Spray  with  In-sect-ine 
Spray  with  In-sect-ine 
Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

Spraywith  In-sect-ine 
Spray  with  In-sect-ine 

Spraywith  In-sect-ine 


Spraywith  In-sect- 
Spraywith  In-sect- 


ine 
ine 


TIME  OP  FIRST  SPRAY- 
ING 


First  appearance  of  mi.. 
On  first  appearance  w^rms. 

-■Spray  in  fall 


As  the  br^dS^are  swelling. 

"Early  spring. 
After  cutting  crop. 


On  first  appearance  worms. 
<&  young  seedlings. 


'At  first  appearance. 

Before  buds  open. 

Jusf  before  blossoms  open. 


When  plants  begin  to  run. 
When  plants  begin  to  run. 


As  leaves  are  unfolding. 
When  they  first  appear. 


Before  leaves  start. 
When  buds  are  breaking. 

Just  before  buds  open. 
Before  blossoms  are  ready  to 
open. 

Just  before  blossoming. 
Just  before  blossoming. 


When  plants  begin  to  vine. 
July  25  to  August  1. 
When  plants  begin  to  vine. 

In  March  or  April,  or  both, 
to  make  doubly  sure. 

About  time  shucks  are  shed- 
ding from  young  fruit  or 
on  first  appearance. 

Just  as  buds  begin  to  swell. 

In  late  fall  or  early  spring, 
or  both,  if  bad. 

Cut  out  the  branches  on  first 
appearance  on  twigs. 

In  winter,  use  commercial 
lime-sulphur  for  eggs. 

With  starting  of  buds. 

On  appearance  of  aphis. 

When  leaves  are  half- grown. 

As  buds  are  swelling  or  on 
appearance. 

When  plants  are  6  in.  high. 
As  for  early  blight  to  July. 
When  pest  appears. 

Before  leaves  open. 
When  pest  first  appears. 
When  leaves  are  half-grown. 

On  first  appearance  fungus. 
On  appearance  of  slugs. 


Soon  after  growth  begins. 


Spray  underside  of  leaves. 
As  soon  as  pest  appears. 


Soon  after  fruit  begins  to  set. 
3  weeks  after  transplanting. 
Spray  underside  of  leaves 

thoroughly. 
Spray  thoroughly  as  soon  as 

leaves  are  out. 
Spray  thoroughly  as  soon  as 

leaves  are  out. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Bureau  of  Entomology 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sirs  :  December  11,  1913. 

Referring  to  sample  of  In-sect-ine  submitted  to 
this  office  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Keating  in  company  with 
Mr.  J.  B.  Porter,  under  date  of  October  9th,  I  have 
pleasure  in  advising  you  that  this  preparation  has 
been  analyzed  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and 
found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  calcium  and  lead 
arsenates,  Bordeaux  mixture  and  some  crude  form 
of  tar  oil.  It  also  contains  small  amounts  of 
sulphates,  chlorides,  magnesium  carbonate  and  a 
trace  of  ammonia. 

The  various  ingredients  which  enter  into  the 
sample  of  In-sect-ine,  as  analyzed,  are  not  present 
in  large  enough  quantities,  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge,  to  be  injurious  to  plant  life 
when  used  for  spraying  if  applied  in  the  usual 
manner  and  at  proper  dilutions.  The  compound 
is  very  similar  to  a  Bordeaux  mixture  containing 
arsenate  of  lead  and  a  little  sulphur. 

Very  truly  yours,  L.  0.  HOWARD, 

Chief  of  Bureau. 
Spray  Chemical  Compounding  Co. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


(N-SECT-INE 

Contains  21  Ingredients 
and  is  Compounded 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture 


Write  us  for  Catalogue 


One  pint  of  In-sect- 
ine  will  make  fifty 
gallons  of  spraying 
solution  and  will  cost 
but  fifty  cents.  Five 
gallons  will  cost  $19. 


In-sect-ine  is  cheap- 
er than  anything  else 
you  can  use  as  it  is 
an  insecticide  and 
fungicide  and  ans- 
wers all  purposes. 


Spray  Chemical  Compounding  Co. 

1202  General  Electric  Building 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Arcadia  Irrigated  Orchards 

The  largest  and  most  successful  orchard  project 
in  the  entire  West 


7,000  acres  planted  to  winter  apples.  Gravity 
irrigation.  Located  22  miles  north  of  Spokane, 
Washington,  directly  on  the  railroad.  We  plant 
and  give  four  years'  care  to  every  orchard  tract 
sold.  $125,  first  payment,  secures  5  acres ;  $250, 
first  payment,  secures  10  acres;  balance  monthly. 

Send  for  booklet 

Arcadia  Orchards  Company 

Deer  Park,  Washington 


50c  Free 


That's  the  cost  of  each  copy  of  my  copy- 
righted descriptive  Catalog  No.  6  of 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Plants 


Write  for  a  copy, 


Mention  this  paper. 


J.  B.  PILKINGTON,  Nurseryman,  Portland,  Oregon 


When  you  get  to  Hood  River 
stop  at  the 

Mt  Hood 
Hotel 


Occupying  one-half  block;  with 
a  new  brick  annex. 

Rooms  single  of  en  suite 
Twenty  rooms  with  bath 
Special  rates  to  families 

Trains  stop  daily  in  front  of  Hotel. 
Bus  meets  all  boats. 


".-.vv 


F.W.BALTES  AND  COMPANY 

PRINTERS  AND  BINDERS 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


III 


m 
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m 
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^HIS  HOUSE  is  more  than  a 
house  of  type  and  presses.  It 
serves  business  in  any  way  business 
needs  printing  service.  It  connects 
printing  with  the  business  of  the 
day.  It  accomplishes  a  definite  pur- 
pose for  its  patrons. 

It  determines  what  kind  of  print- 
ing will  give  the  best  results  and 
proceeds  to  that  end  with  the  best 
effort  and  with  no  neglect  of  detail. 

Quality  and  Service  are  our  guide-posts 

WE  INVITE  INQUIRIES 

We  print  "Better  Fruit" 
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w. 
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WE  MAKE 

CUTS 

^hat  print. 


HICKS -CHATTEN 
ENGR^TNG  CO. 
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SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO.,  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  Glasgow  GARCIA,  JACOBS  &  CO.,  London 

J.  H.  LUTTEN  &  SON,  Hamburg 
Agencies  and  Representatives  in  Every  Important  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 


FOR  MARKET  INFORMATION  ADDRESS 


Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  French  Co. 

204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


Ira  B.  Solomon 

Canning,  N.  S. 


Simons  FruitCo. 

Toronto  and  Montreal 


Simons,  Shuttleworth  &  WeblingCo. 

46  Clinton  Street,  Boston 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MARKET 
YOUR 

FRUIT 


RIGHT 

ALWAYS  SHIP  TO 

W.  B.  Glaf  ke  Co. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

108-110  Front  Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


The  Old  Reliable 

BELL  &  CO. 

Incorporated 

WHOLESALE 

Fruits  and  Produce 

112-114  Front  Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Mark  Levy  &  Co. 

COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

Wholesale  Fruits 

121-123  FRONT  AND 
200  WASHINGTON  ST. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


W.  H.  DRYER 

W.  W.  BOLLAM 

DRYER,  BOLLAM  &  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

128  FRONT 

STREET 

PHONES:    MAIN  2348 
A  2348 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

LEVY  &  SPIEGL 

WHOLESALE 

STORAGE 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 

Commission  Merchants 

SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 

Ship  your  Furniture 
to  us  to  be  stored 
until  you  are  located 

Top  Prices  and  Prompt  Returns 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 

TRANSFER  &  LIVERY  CO. 
Hood  River,  Oregon 

Richey  &  Gilbert  Go. 

H.  M.  Gilbert,  President  and  Manager 

Growers  and  Shippers  of 

YAKIMA  VALLEY  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

Specialties:    Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears  and  Cantaloupes 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 

Stop  at  "The  OregOIl,"  Hood  River 

Clean  Rooms— Excellent  Meals— One  block  from  depot 

A  PANORAMIC  VIEW 

of  the 

Famous  Hood  River  Valley 

showing 

13,000  acres  of  apple  orchards, 
Mount  Hood,  Mount  Adams  and 
the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 
40  inches  long  Price  $1.00 


SLOCUM  &  CANFIELD'S  BOOK  AND  ARL STORE 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
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W.  F.  LARAWAY 


DOCTOR  OF  OPTHALMOLOGY 


EYES 
TESTED 


LENSES 
GROUND 


Over  30  Years'  Experience 

Telescopes,  Field  Glasses 

Magnifiers  to  examine  scale 


Hood  River 

Oregon 


and 


Glenwood 

Iowa 
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Stanley-Smith  Lumber  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

Lath,  Shingles,  Moulding  and  Slab  Wood 

Berry  Crates  and  Fruit  Packages  of  all  kinds 

Apple  Boxes — California  and  Oregon  sizes 


Orchardist  Supply  House 


Pruning 
Tools 

Picking 
Buckets 


Box  Presses 

Send  for  Complete  Catalogue 


Orchard 
Ladders 

Warehouse 
Trucks 


E.  A.  FRANZ  CO.,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


"WE  STARTED  RIGHT 
AND  WE  ARE  RIGHT" 


6458  Acres 

IN  OUR  ENTERPRISE 

4178  Acres 

ALL  IN  APPLES 

Nine  miles  continuous  rows  of  trees, 
the  largest  apple  orchard  ever  planted. 

All  are  one,  two  and  three  years 
old;  the  two  and  three  year  old  all 
sold,  amounting  to  over  3,000  acres. 

We  are  now  offering  our  one  year 
at  terms  to  suit  you. 

We  give  five  years',  from  date  of 
planting,  free  care.  Our  company  is 
unlike  others  in  the  feature  of  stay- 
ing with  our  purchasers  after  the  free 
care  period.  Our  plans  make  our  in- 
terests mutual;  we  all  work  together 
for  the  interest  of  all. 

Our  Booklet  will  give  you  a  simple 
statement  of  our  dealings  and  meth- 
ods.   Write  us  for  information. 

DUFUR  ORCHARD  COMPANY 

Northwestern  Bank  Building 
Portland,  Oregon 


The 

First 
National 
Bank 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


F.  S.  Stanley,  President 
J.  W.  Hinrichs,  Vice  President 

E.  O.  Blanchar,  Cashier 
V.  C.  Brock,  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  D.  Hinrichs,  Assistant  Cashier 


Savings  Department 
Safe-Deposit  Boxes 
Interest  on  Time  Deposits 

Careful  attention  given  to  business 
of  non-resident  clients 

Capital  and  Surplus  $134,000 
Total  Assets  over  $600,000 


Established  1900 


LESLIE  BUTLER,  President 
TRUMAN  BUTLER,  Vice  President 
C.  H.  VAUGHAN,  Cashier 

Butler  Banking  Company 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Capital  fully  paid     ....  $100,000.00 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS 

We  give  special  attention  to  good  Farm  Loans 

If  you  have  money  to  loan  we  will  find  you  good  real  estate  security,  or  if 
you  want  to  borrow  we  can  place  your  application  in  good  hands,  and  we 
make  no  charge  for  this  service. 
THE  OLDEST  RANK  IN  HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY 


LADD  &  TILTON  BANK 

Established  1859  Oldest  Bank  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Capital  $1,000,000.00 

Surplus   1,000,000.00 

Officers 

W.  M.  Ladd,  President  R.  S.  Howard,  Jr.,  Assistant  Cashier 

Edward  Cookingham,  Vice  President  J.  W.  Ladd,  Assistant  Cashier 

W.  H.  Dunckley,  Cashier  Walter  M.  Cook,  Assistant  Cashier 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS  AND  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

Accounts  of  banks,  firms,  corporations  and  individuals  solicited.    Travelers'  checks  for 
sale,  and  drafts  issued  available  in  all  countries  of  Europe. 
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Four  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

For  What  Some  Ask  for  Three 


Here's  a  curious  situation: 

Not  long  ago  the  high-priced  tire  was  the 
Goodyear  No-Kim-Cut  tire.  It  cost  one- 
fifth  more  than  other  standard  tires,  because 
of  four  costly  and  exclusive  features. 

But  with  tremendous  out-put  our  costs 
dropped.  New  factories,  new  equipment, 
helped.  And  we  cut  our  profit  until  last  year 
it  averaged  GlA  per  cent.  No-Kim-Cut  prices 
came  down  last  year  28  per  cent. 

Now  16  makes  of  tires  cost  more  than 
Goodyear  prices — some  up  to  one-half  more. 
You  can  buy  four  Goodyear  tires  now  for 
What  some  makers  ask  for  three. 

Four  Things  Missing 

Yet  every  high-priced  tire  lacks  these 
four  exclusive  features: 


Not  one  prevents 
rim-cutting  in  our  sat- 
isfactory way.  We 
control  this  feature, 
and  no  other  faultless 
way  has  been  found 
to  end  rim  -  cutting 
completely. 

Not  one  gets  the 
"On-Air"  cure,  which 
adds  to  our  tire  cost 
$1,500  daily.  Each 
No  -  Eim  -  Out  tire  is 
final-cured  on  air,  to 
save  the  countless 
blow-outs  due  to  Avrin- 
kled  fabric. 

No  one  employs  our 


patent  method  to  combat  tread  separation. 

Not  one  has  our  double-thick  All- Weather 
tread.  A  smooth  tread  on  dry  roads,  but 
grasping  wet  roads  with  countless  sharp- 
edged  grips. 

None  of  these  costly  tires,  remember,  has 
any  of  these  features. 

Up  to  10,000  Tires  a  Day 

Goodyear  prices  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  now  build  as  high  as  10,000  motor  tires 
per  day.  No  other  one  factory,  we  believe, 
turns  out  half  so  many. 

And  this  output  is  due  to  the  tire.  Men 
have  proved  that  No-Kim -Cut  tires  offer 
lowest  cost  per  mile.    They  have  proved  it 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars.  Other- 
wise, some  other  tire 
would  hold  top  place 
in  Tiredom. 


(ioOEM  YEAR 

<^?r    AKRON.  OHIO 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

With  All -Weather  Treads  or  Smooth 


When  someone 
asks  an  extra  price 
make  him  show  a 
reason. 

Lower  prices  are 
easily  explained.  But 
don't  pay  more  than 
No  -  Eim  -  Out  prices 
unless  you  know  a 
reason.  The  verdict 
of  users  —  as  shown 
by  sales  —  is  that 
G  o  o  d  y  e  a  r  s  are  th  e 
world's  best  tires. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Akron,  Ohio 


Toronto,  Canada 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


London,  England 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Write  Us  on  Anything  You  Want  in  Rubber 
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AN  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  INTEREST  OF  MODERN,  PROGRESSIVE  FRUIT  GROWING  AND  MARKETING 


Foreign  Markets  for  Oregon  Fresh  Fruits 

Compiled  from  Consular  Reports  by  Stewart  F.  Lamb,  under  direction  of  Hon.  H.  B.  Miller,  Vice  President  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society 


BETTER  FRUIT  is  always  alive  to 
anything  that  may  be  of  help  to 
the  fruit  industry,  not  of  the 
Northwest  alone  but  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent. The  facts  and  figures  in  this 
compilation  are  published  with  the 
hope  that  our  readers  will  find  them  in- 
teresting and  profitable. — Editor. 

ARGENTINA 

Apricots,  cherries,  peaches,  pears  and 
prunes  are  imported  into  Argentina 
from  Europe,  mostly  from  Spain  and 
France.  Fresh  apples  are  received 
from  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
New  Zealand.  Between  January  and 
September  there  are  imported  large 
quantities  of  fruits  from  Tasmania, 
which  arrive  in  better  condition  than 
those  from  the  northern  hemisphere 
because  they  do  not  have  to  pass 
through  so  many  changes  of  climate  as 
the  latter.  The  supply  of  fruit  is  said 
to  be  ample.  The  packages  used  are 
barrels  and  boxes,  but  the  latter  prove 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  on  account 
of  the  risk  of  the  fruit  going  bad  in  the 
barrels. 

The  business  is  in  the  hands  of 
Italian  firms  and  the  import  from  the 
United  States  is  quite  an  important 
one,  as  there  arrive  3,000  to  4,000  boxes 
from  the  United  States  by  each  steamer 
during  the  months  of  September  and 
January.  The  principal  fresh  fruit  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  is  the 
apple,  the  chief  variety  being  the  Red 
Rome  Beauties,  in  boxes  of  44  pounds 
gross,  40  pounds  net,  containing  72  to 
97  apples  per  box.  A  limited  number 
of  barreled  apples  are  also  imported 
from  the  United  States,  but  as  stated 
above  this  style  of  shipment  is  consid- 
ered risky  on  account  of  the  fruit  going 
bad  in  transit.  On  account  of  the  lack 
of  cold  storage  in  the  steamship  lines 
from  New  York,  shippers  send  these 
fruits  to  England,  where  they  can 
easily  obtain  space  on  lines  equipped 
with  large  freezing  plants.  In  1912 
Santa  Rosa,  California,  shipped  fifteen 
carloads  of  Gravensteins  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  fruit  was  specially  packed 
and  refrigerated. 

AUSTRALIA 

In  1912  about  61,000  cases  of  apples 
from  the  United  States  arrived  in  Syd- 
ney, of  which  49,400  cases  were  from 
Washington  and  11,600  cases  from  Cali- 
fornia. There  is  no  record  that  any 
fruit  from  Oregon  was  received.  The 
steamship  lines  serving  this  port  are 
the  Canadian-Australian  line  from  Van- 
couver, via  Victoria;  the  Union  Steam- 
ship Co.,  from  San  Francisco,  and  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  from  San  Fran- 


cisco. The  imported  fruit  was  carried 
by  the  vessels  of  these  three  lines. 
There  are  in  Sydney  two  large  cold 
storage  companies  catering  to  the  fruit 
trade,  and  although  their  prices  seem 
rather  high  still  the  fruit  receives  good 
care  and  attention.  The  space  so  far 
has  been  ample.  The  charges  at  present 
are:  For  the  first  week,  including  re- 
ceiving and  delivering,  four  cents  per 
bushel  case,  thereafter  three  cents  per 
week  per  bushel  case.  Wholesale  prices 
during  the  past  ten  years  have  ranged 
from  $1.95  to  $3.89  per  box. 

Only  highly-colored  varieties  of  me- 
dium size  and  smooth  shape  are  desired 
by  the  trade  here.    The  following  are 
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some  of  the  well-known  sorts  which 
are  good  sellers:  Jonathan,  Winesap, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Wealthy,  Graven- 
stein,  Mcintosh  Red.  Other  well-known 
varieties,  such  as  Missouri  Pippin, 
Rome  Beauty,  Ben  Davis,  Wagener, 
Canada  Red  and  Baldwin,  are  not  in 
demand  and  do  not  bring  anything  like 
the  prices  of  the  varieties  first  men- 
tioned. It  should  be  noted  that  size  is 
very  important.  The  trade  in  Sydney 
demands  an  apple  about  two  and  one- 
half  inches  in  diameter;  larger  or 
smaller  apples  are  not  nearly  so  salable. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The  supply  of  fresh  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  cherries  and  prunes  received 
in  the  northern  part  of  Austria  come 
largely  from  local  growth.  In  years  of 
low  yields  a  large  supply  comes  from 
Southern  Austria,  France  and  Italy. 
The  supply  seems  to  be  ample  for  all 
needs  and  the  quality  is  excellent. 
Fruit  shipped  into  Austria  from  abroad 
is  packed  in  wooden  boxes  holding  55 
pounds,  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
trade.    The  prices  vary  according  to 


the  supply,  the  demand  being  the 
greatest  in  early  spring  and  fall.  The 
home  supply  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  Aus- 
trian market  is  so  ample  that  supplies 
from  abroad  could  not  be  shipped 
profitably  when  fruits  are  marketed 
in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Hothouse 
apples,  pears  and  peaches  and  apples 
from  Australia  delivered  in  the  winter 
command  high  prices  for  a  strictly 
limited  sale.  There  would  be  a  good 
demand  from  the  well-to-do  classes  in 
Austria  for  American  apples  and  pears 
which  could  be  sold  when  less  hardy 
local  fruits  were  not  available. 

BRAZIL 

At  present  supplies  of  fresh  apples 
and  pears  for  Brazil  are  received  from 
California,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
and  some  from  the  Eastern  United 
States.  By  reference  to  the  statistics 
it  will  be  seen,  however,  that  both 
Spain  and  Portugal  shipped  more  total 
fresh  fruits  to  Brazil  than  did  the 
United  States,  Argentina  coming  fourth 
on  the  list.  California  supplies  most  of 
the  pears  imported,  and  peaches,  cher- 
ries and  apricots  come  from  Argentina 
and  Uruguay.  Fresh  prunes  are  un- 
known. The  supply  of  apples  and 
pears  during  December,  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  is  ample,  but  not 
during  the  balance  of  the  year.  The 
supply  of  peaches,  cherries,  apricots 
and  fresh  prunes  is  insufficient. 

The  quality  of  fresh  fruits'  received 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  is  usually  satisfactory,  but  from 
other  points  it  is  not.  The  packages 
used  are  fifty-pound  boxes,  and  barrels. 
The  boxes  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of 
the  United  States  are  satisfactory  to 
buyers,  but  the  barrels  from  the  East- 
ern United  States  are  not.  All  fresh 
fruits  for  Brazil  should  be  packed  in 
boxes.  The  demand  for  fresh  fruits  is 
greatest  from  May  to  November  and 
the  supplies  are  the  lightest  during 
these  months. 

The  prices  of  fresh  fruits  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  are  as  follows:  Apples — Whole- 
sale, from  $3.24  to  $8.09  per  hundred; 
retail,  from  $1.13  to  $2.25  per  dozen. 
Pears— Wholesale,  from  $6.47  to  $12.94 
per  hundred;  retail,  from  97  cents  to 
$1.94  per  dozen.  Peaches — Wholesale, 
from  $9.71  to  $16.18  per  hundred;  re- 
tail, from  $1.29  to  $2.59  per  dozen. 
Cherries — Wholesale,  in  twenty-two- 
pound  boxes,  $4.85  to  $8.09  per  box;  re- 
tail, 30  cents  to  74  cents  per  pound. 
Apricots — Wholesale,  $1.62  per  hun- 
dred; retail,  32  cents  to  81  cents  per 
dozen.  All  varieties  of  American  apples 
and  pears,  especially  the  former,  are 
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very  popular,  providing  they  are  large 
(fancy)  and  aromatic. 

The  fresh  fruit  trade  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  is  controlled  by  one  company 
of  importers  there,  and  as  long  as  the 
present  retail  prices  are  maintained 
there  is  no  probability  of  increasing  the 
demand.  Attention  is  called  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  landed  cost  of  a 
box  of  apples  and  the  retail  selling 
price,  the  former  from  $4.00  to  $5.00 
per  hundred  and  the  latter  from  $1.13 
to  $2.25  per  dozen.  It  can  be  easily  un- 
derstood how  reluctant  a  person  is  to 
pay  fifteen  cents  for  an  apple. 

The  purchase  of  fruits  of  all  kinds 
from  the  United  States  is  made  through 
large  New  York  wholesale  houses 
which  naturally  make  a  profit  on  their 
sales.  It  is  also  noticed  that  dried 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  apricots  are 
all  sold  at  practically  the  same  price  in 
Brazilian  markets,  while  packers'  prices 
in  the  United  States  are  five  to  ten 
cents  per  pound  difference  in  these 
goods.  It  is  believed  that  these  unsatis- 
factory conditions  would  be  overcome 
if  Brazilian  importers  would  deal 
directly  with  growers'  associations  and 
packers  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  is  noticed  here  also 
that  while  California  goods  are  well 
known  here  fruits  of  all  kinds  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  are  sold  as 
"California  goods."  The  local  consul 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  believes  that  if  one  or 
more  of  the  Pacific  Coast  fruitgrowers' 
associations  were  to  open  a  branch 
office  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  another  at 
Sao  Paulo,  the  former  city  with  a  mil- 
lion population  and  the  latter  with  four 
hundred  thousand,  the  demand  for 
American  fruit  and  fruit  products 
would  be  increased  in  Brazil  suffi- 
ciently to  more  than  pay  for  such  out- 
lay. The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
should  be  a  still  further  incentive  to 
the  adoption  of  this  suggestion,  as  the 
Pacific  Coast  goods  for  Brazil  will  save 
the  present  railway  freight  across  the 
continent  and  handling  charges  at  New 
York.  With  the  lumber,  fruits  and 
other  goods  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Brazil,  and  coffee  as  return  cargo, 
steamship  freights  should  be  as  low  as 
from  New  York. 

The  freight  rate  from  New  York  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro  on  fruit  carried  in  cold 
storage  chambers,  on  the  only  line  thus 
equipped,  is  at  present  $32.08  per  ton, 
which  makes  the  estimated  landed  cost 
of  a  box  of  apples  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
about  $6.00.  These  same  apples  sell  at 
retail  at  from  $9.00  to  $18.00  per  hun- 
dred. It  is  also  thought  that  if  a  rea- 
sonable rate  could  be  obtained  from 
New  York  direct  that  American  apples 
could  be  sold  here  in  much  larger 
quantities.  This  cold  storage  company, 
which  controls  the  imported  fruit  busi- 
ness in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  further  states 
that  its  apples  and  pears  are  all  pur- 
chased through  the  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton houses,  whether  the  fruit  comes 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  or  Eastern 
States. 

On  account  of  the  decline  in  price 
and  increased  world  competition  in  the 
two  leading  crops  of  Brazil — coffee  and 
rubber — the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 


life  in  that  country  has  risen  to  such  a 
point  that  living  has  become  extremely 
difficult,  especially  for  the  laboring 
classes,  and  the  government  is  consid- 
ering the  reduction  of  import  duties  on 
certain  imported  food  products. 

If  the  fruit  associations  would  send 
an  agent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  make 
proper  representations  to  the  govern- 
ment toward  having  the  duties  reduced 
on  canned  goods  (19  cents  per  pound) 
and  the  existing  system  of  inspections 
modified  the  local  consul  believes  the 
situation  could  be  adjusted  and  a  large 
trade  in  American  canned  goods  estab- 
lished. The  duty  on  American  grape 
juice  was  reduced  in  1911  through  the 
efforts  of  an  agent  here,  although  the 
year  previous  it  had  been  raised. 

BELGIUM 

Present  sources  of  apple  supply  for 
Belgium  are  principally  London  and 
Southampton.  These  apples  come  from 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  South 
Africa.  There  is  an  ample  supply  ob- 
tained from  England,  but  there  is  never 
a  big  stock  on  hand  in  Antwerp,  the 
arrivals  of  shipments  are  irregular  and 
there  is  a  great  lack  in  the  variety  of 
apples  shipped.  The  time  between 
London  and  Brussels  is  forty-eight 
hours  by  boat.  Only  the  best  quality 
of  apples  can  be  sold  in  Belgium,  for 
great  quantities  of  inferior  quality 
apples  are  raised  locally  and  sold  at 
very  low  prices.  Barrels  and  boxes  are 
the  usual  forms  of  packages,  but  boxes 
are  preferred,  as  they  arrive  in  better 
condition  and  keep  better.  The  usual 
box  is  20xl21/2x91/2  inches.  The  Bel- 
gian prices  depend  on  the  prices  in 
London.  As  in  all  northern  countries, 
the  demand  is  the  greatest  from  Decem- 
ber to  June  and  supplies  greatest  in 
January  and  February.  The  most  pop- 
ular varieties  of  apples  are  the  New- 
town and  the  Jonathan.  There  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  apples  in  Belgium. 
If  a  large  stock  could  be  kept  in  Ant- 
werp, with  a  great  variety  to  choose 
from  and  regular  shipments  could  be 
made,  the  importation  into  Belgium 
would  undoubtedly  increase  greatly 
and  Antwerp  would  not  only  be  the 
market  for  Belgium  but  also  for  Hol- 
land, Germany  and  France.  Pears  and 
peaches  are  imported  in  smaller  quan- 
tities than  apples,  but  no  cherries, 
prunes  or  apricots  are  imported.  The 
pears  come  chiefly  from  South  Africa, 
being  packed  in  boxes. 

CHILE 

There  is  no  record  that  any  fresh 
apples  have  entered  Valparaiso  during 
the  last  three  years  and  none  have  ever 
been  imported  as  far  as  found.  There 
is  not  much  of  an  opening  for  fresh 
apples,  since  very  fine  ones  are  grown 
in  Chile,  and  there  are  no  cold-storage 
facilities.  Apples  are  not  in  as  general 
use  here  as  in  the  United  States,  being 
sold  at  two  to  five  cents  United  States 
gold  each,  and  very  seldom  by  the 
bushel.  They  can  be  used  only  by  the 
wealthy  people. 

CHINA 

The  total  imports  at  Hongkong  of 
apples  of  all  grades  from  all  countries 


are  above  11,000  cases  of  40  to  50 
pounds,  of  which  2,000  cases  were 
"Seattle"  apples,  largely  from  the  Hood 
River  Valley;  about  6,000  cases  were 
cheap  apples  from  San  Francisco,  some 
2,(100  cases  were  apples  from  Japan  and 
North  China  and  1,000  cases  were  from 
Australia.  The  Hood  River  apples  were 
shipped  on  orders  placed  by  dealers 
here  through  importing  commission 
houses;  the  San  Francisco  apples  con- 
sisted of  second-rate  fruit  raised  by 
Chinese  market  gardeners  in  California 
and  were  mostly  sent  for  sale  on  con- 
signment; the  Japanese  and  North 
China  apples  were  generally  on  con- 
signment, while  the  Australian  apples 
came  on  orders.  The  Australian  season 
complements  the  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton season,  and  the  Australian  apples 
supply  the  market  for  the  better  grade 
fruit  when  the  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton fruit  is  out  of  season. 

The  great  mass  of  the  trade  is  in 
second  or  lower  grade  apples,  these 
being  sold  largely  to  the  natives.  The 
American  apple  has  a  high  reputation 
among  Chinese  and  foreigners  in  the 
Far  East,  and  a  comparatively  low- 
grade  American  apple  has  a  big  market 
advantage  over  fruit  from  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  competes  with  apples 
from  Japan  and  North  China  in  the 
local  market.  In  an  ordinary  year 
close  to  10,000  cases  of  these  low-grade 
apples  can  be  sold  in  Hongkong.  Early 
California  apples  often  bring  as  high 
prices  as  the  better  Northern  fruit 
which  comes  later.  Probably  $1.44 
gold  per  case  is  a  fair  average  price  for 
this  low-grade  apple.  The  Japanese 
apples  are  a  little  lower  in  price  and 
Chinese  apples  still  lower,  both  the 
same  grade  as  the  American  apple.  The 
Oregon  and  Washington  apples  as  a 
rule  are  not  first-grade  fruit,  but  a  fair 
line  of  seconds.  Thev  sell  wholesale 
from  $2.40  to  $3.12  gold  per  case  and 
retail  for  7.2  to  12  cents  gold  per  pound. 
The  Japanese  and  North  China  fruit 
lacks  flavor  and  firmness,  but  some  is 
very  attractive  in  appearance.  There 
is  a  limited  import  of  high-grade  Amer- 
ican fruit  in  the  winter  at,  say,  $3.84 
gold  per  case. 

Australian  fruit  comes  from  April  to 
September  to  supply  the  fine  market 
taken  by  American  fruit  the  rest  of  the 
year;  Australian  apples  are  generally 
first-grade  fruit  and  bring  about  $2.88 
gold  per  case.  Fruit  from  Australia 
must  be  brought  in  cold  storage,  since 
it  is  a  long  trip  across  the  Equator. 
Most  American  fruit  is  brought  with- 
out special  or  cold  storage.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade  in  these  apples  from 
Hongkong  to  Canton  and  to  some  other 
South  Chinese  ports,  but  this  trade  is 
limited  by  lack  of  cold  storage  in  the 
ports  shipped  to,  and  of  shipment  facil- 
ities. The  Philippine  trade  in  Ameri- 
can apples,  formerly  large,  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  fact  that  American 
apples  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty 
when  coming  direct  from  the  United 
States. 

The  apple  market  in  Hongkong  must 
be  handled  with  delicacy.  Hongkong 
is  in  the  tropics  and  fruit  must  be  put 
in  cold  storage  to  keep  well  for  any 
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length  of  time.  Cold  storage  in  Hong- 
kong is  expensive.  The  demand  for 
foreign  fruit  is  limited  and  prices  for 
it  are  usually  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ordinary  Chinese  consumer.  To 
sell  fruit,  therefore,  requires  low  prices 
and  the  least  rise  in  price  shuts  off 
consumption  in  a  most  radical  way. 
The  market  is  very  easily  overstocked, 
and  when  overstocked  it  goes  to  pieces 
entirely.  Accordingly  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  import  apples  in  small 
quantities,  i.  e.,  where  an  order  is  given 
for  1,000  cases  delivery  at  Hongkong 
will  generally  be  made  in  lots  of  200 
to  300  cases  each.  In  this  way  much  of 
the  expense  of  cold  storage  is  avoided. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
trade  is  fluctuation  in  price,  for  the 
local  merchant  must  know  exactly  what 
his  apples  will  cost  him  before  he  can 
know  how  many  apples  he  can  sell.  As 
a  rule  prices  should  be  quoted  in  1,000- 
case  lots,  and  the  quotations  should  be 
firm  over  enough  of  a  period  for  the 
Hongkong  importer  to  canvass  the  mar- 
ket and  place  the  lot  at  the  price  named. 
Sales  made  to  the  Hongkong  trade 
through  import  commission  houses  are 
usually  on  thirty  days'  credit,  but  ap- 
parently the  matter  of  credit  terms  is 
not  very  important,  other  things  being 
equal.  Cold-storage  space  in  Hongkong 
is  available  in  two  establishments  and 
can  generally  be  had  without  trouble, 
the  total  space  available  for  public  use 
being  sufficient  for  any  demands  likely 
to  arise  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  matter  of  the  exchange  value  of 
silver  has,  of  course,  an  important 
bearing  upon  imports  of  fruit.  The 
values  above  given  have  been  con- 
verted at  48  cents  gold  to  the  Hongkong 
dollar.  High  exchange  value  of  silver 
gives  a  strong  stimulus  to  trade,  since 
gold  prices  represent  less  silver  and 
silver  goes  farther  in  purchasing  prod- 
ucts in  gold;  the  reverse  is  true  when 
the  exchange  value  of  silver  is  low.  At 
times  the  matter  of  exchange  is  almost 
a  controlling  factor  in  the  trade. 

The  consumption  of  American  apples 
at  Canton  is  very  small  and  the  local 
merchants  advise  that  it  would  be  best 
not  to  ship  direct,  but  to  handle  the 
business  through  agents  at  Hongkong. 
The  duty  is  fourteen  cents  gold  per 
thirty-two-pound  basket.  The  kinds 
usually  handled  are  the  Oregon  and 
Hood  River  Valley.  A  superior  variety 
was  stated  to  retail  at  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
thirty-two-pound  basket.  There  are  no 
public  cold-storage  facilities. 

The  market  for  American  apples  in 
Shanghai  is  found  principally  among 
the  foreign  residents,  although  there  is 
some  consumption  among  the  Chinese. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  price  of 
the  American  apple  is  too  high  for  the 
native  consumer,  and  this  permits  fruit 
from  Australia  and  Japan  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  American  product 
in  this  district.  Shanghai  has  a  foreign 
population  of  about  12,000. 

The  trade  in  American  apples  in  the 
Tien-Tsin  district  is  quite  small.  700 
to  900  boxes  were  received  in  1911,  im- 
ported in  lots  of  40  to  250  boxes.  The 
varieties   were   mostly   Winesap  and 


Black  Ben  Davis.  These  apples  were 
about  equally  divided  among  the  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  or  Oregon  and 
British  Columbia  fruit.  No  steamer 
lines  come  direct  to  Tien-Tsin  from  the 
United  States,  but  the  fruit  has  to  be 
transferred  at  Kobe,  Japan,  or  from 
Shanghai,  China,  and  forwarded  to 
Tien-Tsin.  There  are  no  cold-storage 
facilities  in  either  Tien-Tsin  or  Pekin. 
The  average  wholesale  price  of  apples 
laid  down  in  Tien-Tsin  is  $2.00  to  $2.50 
gold  per  box.  As  American  apples  are 
bought  only  by  foreigners  there  is  no 
great  sale  for  them  here.  There  are 
approximately  2,500  foreigners  in  Tien- 
Tsin  and  500  to  700  in  Pekin,  besides 
6,000  or  7,000  foreign  troops  stationed 
at  the  two  places.  The  market  among 
the  troops  for  apples  is  quite  small,  so 
the  only  sales  would  be  to  the  3,000 
foreigners. 

DENMARK 

Home-grown  red  apples  retail  at  five 
to  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  pound 
and  yellow  apples  at  ten  to  eleven 
cents  per  pound.  Apples  are  popular 
fruit  and  their  sale  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. The  price  of  Baldwin  and  York 
apples  average  $3.50,  exclusive  of 
brokerage;  some  Winesaps  have  sold  as 
high  at  $4.30  to  $5.00.  The  varieties  of 
boxed  apples  imported  from  the  United 
States  are  Winesaps,  Jonathans,  Blacks 
and  Lawvers,  all  red  apples.  The  most 
popular  apple  is  the  California  New- 
town Pippin,  four  tiers,  extra  fancy 
grade,  fifty-pound  boxes,  each  apple 
wrapped  in  paper,  the  surface  apples  in 
papers  with  packer's  name.  The  We- 
natchee  apples  were  introduced  here 
last  season  through  the  Hamburg  fruit 
firms.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  said 
to  have  been  rather  large  for  this 
market. 

As  the  consumption  of  apples  in  Den- 
mark is  increasing  there  ought  to  be  a 
continually  expanding  market  here  for 
the  American  apples,  which  as  a  rule 
are  much  preferred  to  any  others.  The 
grade  should  always  be  strictly  "extra 
fancy,"  and  as  the  transportation  takes 
about  twenty-four  days  special  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  the 
apples  (hard  and  crisp)  in  order  to 
secure  a  safe  arrival.  Cold  storage  in 
the  American  sense  is  unknown  here. 

The  following  are  the  imports  of 
apples  in  barrels  for  1909:  From  the 
United  States,  7,822;  Germany,  21,662; 
England,  8,451 ;  other  countries,  6,056, 
making  a  total  of  43,991  barrels.  Be- 
sides the  direct  imports  of  American 
apples  from  the  United  States  consid- 
erable quantities  of  American  fruit  is 
imported  via  Hamburg  and  other  Ger- 
man and  English  ports. 

CUBA 

The  Spanish-speaking  people,  espe- 
cially those  who  reside  in  Cuba,  are 
not  by  nature  fond  of  the  tart  fruits  of 
Northern  countries.  They  prefer  those 
fruits  which  are  sweet,  and  as  a  result 
the  fresh  fruits  of  the  tropical  coun- 
tries or  the  highly-sweetened  fruit 
products  of  countries  of  the  temperate 
zone  practically  monopolize  the  mar- 
kets.   The  introduction  of  fresh  fruits 


from  the  United  States  is  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  and  the  manufac- 
tured or  prepared  products,  to  meet  the 
local  taste,  still  have  to  be  of  high- 
syrup  percentage,  either  through  re- 
duced natural  juices  or  by  sugar.  In 
fresh  fruits,  apples  and  pears  come  in 
constantly;  in  dried  fruits  there  is  a 
limited  demand  for  all  except  berries; 
and  in  canned  fruits,  with  syrups  going 
as  high  as  35  per  cent,  there  is  a  broad 
variety  of  importation,  though  the 
volume  is  not  large. 

The  apples  from  the  Northwestern 
States  of  the  United  States  are  in  the 
greatest  demand,  owing  to  their  appear- 
ance, flavor  and  ability  to  hold  up 
under  climatic  changes.  Few  apples 
are  imported  from  other  countries. 
The  pears  almost  exclusively  come 
from  California.  Peaches,  cherries, 
prunes  and  apricots  are  rarely  seen. 
The  fresh  fruits  are  usually  shipped  in 
boxes,  except  the  cheap  Eastern  apples. 
The  Oregon  apples  are  usually  about 
88  to  the  box  and  the  California  pears 
about  70.  Landed  in  Havana,  with  all 
charges,  including  duties,  paid,  these 
fine  apples  cost  the  importer  about 
$3.85  and  the  pears  about  $4.00.  At 
wholesale  these  prices  are  advanced 
about  30  per  cent,  and  the  individual 
consumer  pays  about  ten  cents  apiece 
for  an  apple  or  pear.  Low-grade  apples 
are  retailed  for  two  to  three  cents  each. 

ENGLAND 

Most  of  the  apples  imported  into 
England  are  received  from  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Portugal,  Italy,  Spain,  Netherlands  and 
Germany.  The  American  shipments  are 
largely  from  Oregon,  Washington  and 
California.  The  supply  is  usually  quite 
ample,  large  quantities  being  received 
from  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Prices 
the  past  season  (1912-13)  were  usually 
quite  low,  and  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing production  of  the  producing  coun- 
tries there  is  no  likelihood,  in  the 
opinion  of  English  importers,  that  there 
will  be  any  marked  improvement  in 
prices. 

For  American  apples  the  prices 
ranged  from  $1.22  to  $1.94  for  New- 
towns  and  from  $1.09  to  $1.94  for  the 
red  varieties,  for  the  half  box  choicest 
fruit;  whole  boxes  $2.18  to  $4.86  for 
choice  fruit.  Australian  and  Tas- 
manian  apples  brought  the  following 
prices.  Tasmania  is  a  large  island 
south  of  Australia  and  statements  con- 
cerning one  apply  to  the  other:  Jon- 
athans, $1.58  to  $1.77  per  box  of  40 
pounds;  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  $1.58  to 
$1.77  per  box;  Kings,  $1.58  to  $1.64  per 
box.  Australian  apples  commence  to 
arrive  in  April,  thus  not  competing  with 
American  fruit.  The  most  popular 
varieties  of  apples  on  the  market  are 
Newtowns,  Spitzenbergs,  Ortley,  De- 
licious, Winter  Banana  and  Jonathan. 

Belfast,  Ireland,  presents  an  at- 
tractive field  for  shippers  of  apples. 
This  town  delivers  apples  over  a  terri- 
tory containing  about  1,000,000  people. 
In  the  apple  season  it  consumes  about 
2,000  barrels  and  500  boxes  of  apples 
per  week.   The  principal  barrel  apples 
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wanted  at  this  market  are  the  Green- 
ings, Baldwins,  Northern  Spies,  Albe- 
marle Pippins  and  Ben  Davis.  The 
principal  box  apple  is  the  Newtown. 
Cold  storage  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
climate  is  very  even. 

Belfast  receives  its  apple  imports 
from  Liverpool.  The  dealers  buy  in  the 
Liverpool  auction  market,  which  offers 
them  the  advantages  of  selection,  quick 
deliveries  and  sometimes  low  prices. 
But  there  is  the  charge  for  extra 
brokerage  at  Liverpool  and  the  cross- 
channel  freight  charges  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Because  of  this  some 
local  importers  believe  that  direct  con- 
signments to  Belfast  would  sell  readily 
and  bring  better  prices  than  in  the 
Liverpool  market. 

Most  of  the  pears  -are  received  from 
France,  Belgium,  the  United  States, 
Australia,  Netherlands,  Germany  and 
Canada.  The  supply  is  generally  suffi- 
cient. Beceipts  from  Australia  are  in- 
creasing yearly.  They  are  usually 
packed  in  boxes  and  half  boxes,  full 
boxes  containing  about  fifty  pounds  to 
the  box,  which  package  seems  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  prices  range  from 
$2.19  to  $2.92  per  half  crate.  The  prin- 
cipal varieties  are  the  Cornice,  Win- 
ter Nelis,  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Buerre 
Hardy. 

The  principal  supplies  of  peaches  are 
from  France,  United  States,  Belgium 
and  South  Africa.  They  are  regarded 
as  a  luxury  and  the  sale,  on  account  of 
the  high  prices,  is  greatly  restricted. 
Most  English  peaches  are  raised  in  hot- 
houses. An  English  dealer  states:  "In 
order  to  popularize  the  American  peach 
in  England  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
sold  at  a  popular  price."  More  could 
be  sold  if  they  were  cheaper.  The  mode 
of  shipment  of  this  fruit  is  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  the  most  successful 
package  consisting  of  three  trays,  each 
containing  24  peaches,  arranged  one 
above  the  other,  with  the  lid  nailed 
down.  In  this  way  they  do  not  bruise 
and  the  package  seems  to  give  satisfac- 
tion. The  prices  received  for  We- 
natchee  peaches  packed  in  this  way, 
and  also  packed  in  excelsior  wool  be- 
tween the  fruit,  24  to  the  tray,  was 
from  49  to  73  cents  per  tray;  for  a 
shipment  of  Yakima  fruit,  in  boxes  of 
72  fruit,  from  82  to  91  cents  per  box. 
However,  this  latter  shipment  was  re- 
ceived on  the  eve  of  the  Jewish  holi- 
days, which  curtailed  the  demand. 

The  low  prices  which  have  been  re- 
ceived thus  far  and  heavy  expenses  in- 
curred in  placing  the  fruit  on  the 
British  market  may  not  provide  any 
special  inducement  to  shippers,  but 
American  fruitgrowers  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  so  greatly  improve  the 
transportation  facilities  that  the  mat- 
ter of  exporting  peaches  to  the  United 
Kingdom  will  be  worthy  of  their  most 
serious  consideration.  The  only  vari- 
ety on  the  London  market  is  the  El- 
berta.  The  more  delicate  fruits  to  all 
European  markets  might  be  well  packed 
in  paper  excelsior.  Belgian  peaches 
arriving  in  May  sold  from  73  cents  to 
$3.65  per  box  of  12,  while  South  Afri- 


can peaches  received  in  February  and 
March  brought  from  $1.46  to  $1.83  per 
box  of  15  to  24.  This  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  luxury. 
In  passing  it.  may  be  noted  that  the 
South  African  peaches  are  seventeen 
days  on  the  road. 

Cherries  are  received  from  France, 
Belgium  and  The  Netherlands,  chiefly 
from  France,  in  boxes  containing  three 
or  four  pounds,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  fruit,  which  packages  seem  satis- 
factory. The  prices  received  range 
from  $6.21  to  $7.42  per  hundredweight 
(112  pounds),  or  five  and  one-half  to 
six  and  one-half  cents  per  pound.  The 
supply  of  cherries  arrives  in  June 
and  July. 

The  principal  supply  of  prunes  comes 
from  Italy,  being  small,  but  sufficient 
for  requirements.  Apricots  come  chiefly 
from  Southern  France  and  the  United 
States.  Are  used  more  for  making  of 
jam  than  as  fresh  fruit  and  are  received 
in  the  same  style  package  as  is  the 
peach.  Plums  (Italian  prunes)  are 
usually  shipped  in  the  Washington  and 
Oregon  standard  package,  four  small 
boxes  in  a  crate,  the  prices  being  from 
$1.22  to  $1.92  per  crate. 

The  variety  of  apple  grown  through- 
out the  Pacific  Northwest  most  in  favor 
in  Great  Britain  is  the  Newtown  Pip- 
pin. Sizes  running  from  104s  to  144s 
are  most  salable  on  this  market,  al- 
though late  in  the  season  we  can  take 
a  smaller  size  fruit,  that  is,  running 
from  163s  to  188s.  For  early  varieties 
the  Gravenstein,  Wealthy  and  Mcintosh 
meet  with  a  good  demand,  especially 
when  the  crop  is  short  in  the  barrel- 
apple  sections.  The  Jonathan  is  an- 
other favorite  early  variety.  For  late 
apples  the  Spitzenberg,  Stayman  Wine- 
sap,  Borne  Beauty,  York  Imperial  and 
Winesap  follow  about  in  the  order 
named.  A  good  many  Ben  Davis,  Black 
Bens,  Arkansas  Black  and  others  of 
this  quality  come  forward  as  very  late 
keepers  and  meet  with  a  fair  demand 
at  lower  prices  than  any  of  the  first- 
named  varieties.  The  sizes  for  the  red 
varieties  most  in  favor  run  from  104s 
to  144s.  Smaller  sizes  do  not  meet  with 
favor. 

FRANCE 

Fresh  fruits  are  raised  in  great  quan- 
tities in  France  and  the  demand  for 
foreign  fruits  is  governed  directly  by 
the  extent  and  quality  of  the  home- 
grown supplies.  In  unfruitful  seasons 
the  American  fresh  fruits  are  imported 
to  fill  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  small 
local  production.  Many  of  the  apples 
and  pears  imported  were  for  making 
cider  and  perry.  The  fruit  exported  by 
France  is  in  direct  competition  with 
the  American  fruits  in  European  mar- 
kets. The  following  table  of  exports 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of 
French  fruits  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  enter  into  competition  with  Amer- 
ican fruits: 

EXPORTS  1911 — FRESH  APPLES  AND  PEARS 
For  the  Table  Tons 

Metric.  2.204.6  lbs. 

To  Great  Britain    8,276 

To  Germany    3,086 

To  Netherlands    194 

To  Belgium    8,436 

To  Switzerland    848 


To  Italv    145 

To  Algeria  and  Tunis   5,190 

To  other  countries   1,876 


Total    28,051 

Equal  to,  pounds   61,824,404 

For  Cider  Making 

To  Great  Britain    1,766 

To  Germany    122,726 

To  Netherlands    978 

To  Belgium    15,279 

To  Switzerland   1,597 

Total    142,346 

Equal  to,  pounds  313,815,091.6 

Table  exports,  pounds   61,824,404 


Grand  total,  pounds  375,639,495.6 

OTHER  FRESH  FRUIT 
Peaches,  Cherries,  Apricots, 
Prunes,  Berries  Tons 

Metric.  2.204.6  lbs. 
To  all  countries   41,054 


By  reference  to  the  imports  table  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  exports  of  fresh 
fruit  greatly  exceed  the  imports.  The 
exports  in  1911  were  211,451  tons  and 
the  imports  only  18,920  tons,  this  being 
a  year  of  comparatively  light  crop.  The 
importations  of  fresh  American  fruits 
to  Paris  have  been  limited  almost  ex- 
clusively to  apples,  and  these  mainly  in 
seasons  following  poor  local  crops. 
The  apples  are  retailed  by  the  better 
class  of  fruit  and  grocery  stores,  and 
always  at  high  prices,  from  five  to 
eight  cents  apiece  being  frequently 
charged  for  apples  of  high  quality  and 
size,  neatly  packed  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition. Apples  for  the  Paris  market 
should  be  wrapped  in  soft  paper  and 
packed  in  cases  with  cardboard  spaces 
to  keep  them  separate  and  prevent 
danger  of  bruising.  However,  a  lead- 
ing apple  grower  from  the  Willamette 
Valley  visited  the  Paris  market  and 
found  that  his  association  had  nothing 
to  learn  from  Europe  in  the  art  of  pack- 
ing choice  apples. 

American  fruit  exports  to  Paris  can 
never  be  developed  to  their  full  limit 
until  the  fruitgrowers'  associations  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  arrange  to  com- 
bine and  establish  a  general  agency  in 
Paris,  where  samples  and  stocks  could 
be  displayed,  sales  and  contracts  made, 
prices  quoted  from  day  to  day  and  the 
whole  business  of  importation  and  dis- 
tribution managed  by  experienced  men 
trained  in  American  methods.  Such  a 
depot  would  become  a  permanent  ex- 
position and  mart  of  American  fruit  ex- 
porting interests.  The  chief  reasons 
against  its  being  established  are  the 
amount  of  capital  and  effort  required, 
the  lack  of  cold-storage  facilities  on 
regular  steamship  lines  to  French  ports 
and  the  uncertainty  of  demand  and 
prices  in  seasons  of  abundant  crops  of 
French  fruits. 

GERMANY 

Australia  is  a  heavy  shipper  of  apples 
to  Germany,  but  there  is  very  little 
direct  competition  between  American 
and  Australian  boxed  apples,  as  the 
season  for  American  apples  runs  from 
October  to  April,  and  for  Australian 
apples  from  April  to  the  end  of  July. 
Both  barrels  and  boxes  are  used  in 
shipping  American  apples,  the  barrels 
coming  principally  from  the  Eastern 
States  and  Canada  and  the  boxes  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest.    A  leading  im- 
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MARKETING  Northwestern  fruit 
through  the  Columbia  gateway 
is  the  greatest  single  prospect 
before  the  growers  of  this  region.  On 
this  line  of  commerce  may  be  found  the 
cheapest  possible  transportation  rate. 
Whatever  other  route  fruit  from  a 
major  portion  of  the  Columbia  basin, 
Southwestern  Washington  and  all  of 
Oregon  is  made  to  take  when  destined 
for  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  Aus- 
tralasia, South  Africa  and  the  imme- 
diate Atlantic  seaboard,  the  transaction 
represents  a  higher  charge  upon  the 
producer  and  the  consumer  than  is 
necessary.  When  the  Panama  Canal 
steamships  come  to  this  port,  and  when 
the  local  rate  to  this  port  is  made  pro- 
portionate to  that  found  in  the  other 
great  producing  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, this  route  through  the  Columbia 
gateway  may  be  made  supreme  as  a 
mainstay  to  the  fruit  man. 

To  get  the  low  costs  of  marketing 
through  the  Columbia  gateway,  an  ex- 
tensive preliminary  work  will  have  to 
be  done.  In  the  first  place  the  great 
traffic  managers  will  have  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  most  exhaustive  data  on 
the  present  and  prospective  conditions 
here.  They  will  have  to  be  shown  that 
we  have  possibilities  of  a  mammoth 
order,  which  will  be  realized  when  we 
co-operate  in  developing  them.  These 
transportation  companies  want  busi- 
ness. They  also  are  competent  to  see 
ultimate  business  of  a  large  order 
rather  than  immediate  conditions  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  future.  But  trans- 
portation men  are  human,  with  many 
human  limitations.  They  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  future  of  a  fruit  condition  any 
better,  if  as  well,  as  the  grower,  the 
merchant  busy  with  marketing  the 
product  or  the  profound  student  of 
economic  conditions.  Only  when  the 
fruitgrower,  the  merchant  and  all 
others  vitally  and  deeply  connected 
with  an  industry  like  fruit  production 
get  into  the  closest  touch  with  the 
transportation  managers  may  we  have 
assurance  of  the  most  accurate  and 
faithful  preparation  for  meeting  com- 
ing requirements. 

So  accustomed  has  Portland  and  the 
Columbia  basin  been  to  waiting  for 
nature  to  assert  itself,  in  giving  this 
region  the  Northwest's  business,  that 
we  have  done  little  in  preparation.  We 
have  waited  for  the  forces  of  gravity 
to  work  out  its  economies  in  bringing 
produce  down  the  Columbia  River  to 
tidewater.  We  have  waited  for  the 
steamboat  to  exercise  its  influence  as  a 
balancing  and  compelling  force  in  se- 
curing lower  rates  on  water-grade 
routes  than  across  mountains.  But  our 
waiting  has  been  attended  by  little 
preparation.  In  the  meanwhile,  nature 
left  to  herself,  has  brought  compara- 
tively little  business  to  Portland.  En- 
ergetic men  have  rolled  the  commerce 
across  the  mountains,  on  expensive 
routes,  away  from  Portland,  because 
we  did  not  have  our  water  courses 
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properly  opened,  because  we  did  not 
have  the  necessary  deep-sea  shipping 
facilities,  and  were  without  many  of 
the  other  things  men  provide  to  control 
and  handle  commerce.  I  wish  to  de- 
clare that  a  new  order  has  arrived. 
From  this  date  on,  the  Columbia  River 
and  its  ports  will  not  play  the  waiting 
game.  They  will  go  out  to  profit  by 
conditions  furnished  them.  The  people 
here  realize  that  the  scheme  furnished 
by  nature  will  prove  worthless  unless 
supplemented  by  the  most  energetic 
work  we  may  do  to  use  the  conven- 
iences placed  at  hand.  It  is  especially 
true  in  respect  to  fruit  marketing. 
While  we  have  the  natural,  most  eco- 
nomical route  to  the  markets  of  the 
world,  we  find  that  unless  we  make 
tireless  use  of  these  natural  facilities 
and  add  the  working  machinery  of  hu- 
man effort  no  fruit  will  come  this  way 
in  its  movement  to  distant  consumers. 

To  get  the  most  definite  possible 
statements  of  facts  in  regard  to  the 
prospective  steamship  rates  on  fruit 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Cham- 
ber some  time  ago,  over  the  signature 
of  its  secretary,  addressed  to  several 
companies  which  are  understood  to 
plan  entering  here  the  following  in- 
quiry: "Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Co., 
Hamburg  -  American  Line :  President 
Bateham  of  the  Oregon  State  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  informed  the  Cham- 
ber of  a  request  he  sent  your  company 
for  some  statement  as  to  the  probable 
water  rate  through  the  Panama  Canal 
on  fresh  fruit.  The  Chamber  is  eager 
to  have  the  subject  referred  to  therein 
given  your  most  considerate  attention. 
As  your  traffic  department  is  no  doubt 
aware,  there  is  a  tremendous  tonnage 
possibility  in  the  fresh-apple  move- 
ment of  the  future  from  three  Pacific 
Northwest  States,  viz.,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington and  Idaho.  Some  conservative 
orchardists  estimate  that  this  could  be 
made  20,000  carloads  next  year,  with  an 
ultimate  possibility  in  1920  of  from 
45,000  to  100,000  carloads.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  soil  and  climate  and  other 
natural  conditions  do  exist  to  produce 
far  more  fruit.  With  equal  certainty  I 
might  say  the  production  and  market- 
ing will  develop  along  certain  and  as- 
sured lines  if  transportation  rates  and 
methods  of  handling  are  an  induce- 
ment. We  have  for  several  years  ex- 
pected that  the  Panama  Canal  would 
give  us  rates  to  Europe  which  would 
make  possible  a  very  important  in- 
crease in  our  apple  and  other,  fruit 
shipments  to  that  market.  When  refer- 
ring to  fruit  generally,  I  speak  of 
canned  and  dried  production  as  well 
as  a  growing  line  of  by-products. 
Many  thousand  acres  of  orchards  have 
been  planted  in  the  Northwest  in  the 
past  few  years  in  the  hope  and  assur- 
ance of  a  much  improved  market  after 
the  opening  of  the  canal.  Although  the 
time  for  opening  the  canal  to  commer- 
cial traffic  is  near,  we  have  not  received 
from  yours  or  other  lines  any  fairly 
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certain  assurance  of  what  rate  may  be 
quoted.  I  need  not  emphasize  the  point 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  growers.  Many  of 
them  are  passing  through  a  stage  of 
uncertainty.  Their  continued  produc- 
tion of  fruit  will  be  largely  controlled 
by  their  confidence  in  future  condi- 
tions. These  and  many  other  consider- 
ations we  present  as  reasons  why  we 
are  so  urgent  at  this  time  for  something 
of  a  tangible  nature  on  the  prospective 
movement  by  water.  We  also  realize 
that  to  get  a  considerable  water-borne 
traffic  in  fruit  we  must  secure  lower 
railway  rates  from  several  of  the  im- 
portant producing  centers  tributary  to 
this  seaport.  The  Chamber  and  other 
shipping  interests  have  been  urging  to 
pave  the  way  by  taking  up  in  an  ex- 
tensive manner  the  study  of  the  local 
rate  from  producing  point  to  tidewater. 
In  doing  this,  and  in  fact  in  any  other 
important  work  bearing  on  this  subject, 
it  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
know  approximately  what  rate  the 
steamship  lines  may  be  disposed  to 
quote  to  Europe.  The  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  horticultural  society  next 
December  appeals  to  us  as  a  desirable 
date  when  we  might  make  to  the  public 
some  important  announcements  on  the 
prospective  lines  of  fruit  traffic.  If  in 
deciding  any  matters  connected  with 
your  prospective  rates  we  can  furnish 
you  specific  data  on  present  production, 
plantings,  or  local  railway  or  river 
rates,  we  will  be  glad  to  undertake  the 
duty  upon  receipt  of  suggestions  from 
you." 

In  response  to  this  line  of  inquiry, 
most  of  the  companies  said  that  they 
could  furnish  no  definite  data  so  early 
in  respect  to  their  fruit  rates.  Neither 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  nor  the  European 
companies  want  to  give  out  any  final 
statement.  The  intense  rivalry  that  is 
expected  to  prevail  among  canal  lines 
naturally  leads  to  the  utmost  caution  in 
early  announcements.  But  further  than 
this  natural  phase  of  business,  it  seems 
clear  to  the  officials  of  the  Chamber 
that  the  big  companies  yet  lack  absolute 
data  upon  which  they  can  predicate 
canal  traffic  conditions  in  the  fruit 
trade.  The  tone  of  all  is  one  of  in- 
quiry. The  reply  of  the  Frank  Water- 
house  &  Co.,  representing  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  may  be 
regarded  representative  of  the  general 
thought.  Mr.  Waterhouse  wants  to 
know  what  the  fruit  men  themselves 
think  of  shipping  conditions  and  what 
rate  they  themselves  feel  they  should 
have.  His  inquiry  is  as  follows: 
"Edmund  C.  Giltner,  Secretary  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  Replying  to 
your  letters  containing  a  request  that 
your  Chamber  be  informed  as  to  the 
probable  water  rates,  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  on  fresh  fruit:  I  have 
received  no  communication  from  Presi- 
dent Bateham  of  the  Oregon  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  this  subject,  al- 
though I  think  Mr.  E.  J.  M.  Nash,  late 
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special  representative  for  the  Royal 
Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  on  this 
Coast,  did  receive  a  letter  asking  for 
this  information,  to  which  I  presumed 
he  had  replied.  Mr.  Nash,  who  entered 
the  employ  of  Frank  Waterhouse  & 
Company  October  1st,  is  now  en  route 
to  Europe,  and  it  is  possible,  in  the 
hurry  of  departure,  he  has  overlooked 
replying.  If  so,  I  beg  to  apologize  to 
Mr.  Bateham.  I  am  perhaps  as  much 
interested  in  the  development  of  for- 
eign markets  for  our  fruit  as  anyone 
in  the  Northwest.  I  have  200  acres  of 
producing  orchard  in  the  Yakima  Val- 
ley and  fully  realize  the  necessity  of 
developing  foreign  markets  for  our 
fruits.  Before  forwarding  your  letter 
to  London,  for  the  puropse  of  securing 
more  definite  information  than  I  can 
now  give  you,  I  would  like  you  to  ad- 
vise me  what  rates  the  Oregon  State 
Horticultural  Society  or  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce  believe  will  be 
necessary  on  apples,  peaches  and  other 
fresh  fruits,  and  also  on  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  in  order  to  develop  Euro- 
pean markets  of  sufficient  size  as  to 
materially  assist  the  fruit-growing  in- 
dustry in  the  Northwest.  I  think  the 
European  lines  which  we  will  repre- 
sent after  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  guided  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  advice  they  receive  from 
me  in  making  these  rates,  so  I  wish  to 
be  thoroughly  posted  before  I  submit 
your  letter  or  make  any  recommenda- 
tions in  connection  therewith.  I  have 
already  persuaded  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  to  construct  re- 
frigerated compartments  in  the  steam- 
ers it  is  now  building  for  the  European 
trade.  I  believe,  however,  that  North- 
western apples  can  be  safely  carried 
through  the  Panama  Canal  to  Europe 
without  refrigeration;  that  they  can  be 
so  stowed  in  pierced  'tween  decks  and 
shelter  decks,  where  they  will  get 
plenty  of  ventilation  to  enable  them  to 
arrive  at  destination  in  first-class 
shape,  without  paying  refrigerator 
rates.  During  the  last  six  years  we 
have  carried  a  large  amount  of  apples 
on  steamers  controlled  by  us  to  Aus- 
tralia without  refrigeration  and  deliv- 
ered them  in  good  shape  at  destination. 
Within  the  last  two  years  we  have  made 
similar  deliveries  in  satisfactory  shape 
at  Manila.  The  voyage  from  North 
Pacific  ports  to  Europe,  via  Panama 
Canal,  will  be  made  in  approximately 
thirty  days,  perhaps  less  time,  and  in 
the  fall  and  winter,  when  the  fruit 
moves,  there  will  be  very  few  days  of 
warm  weather  experienced  on  these 
passages.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
opinion  of  the  state  horticultural  soci- 
ety on  this  point.  I  know  that  large 
markets  can  be  developed  in  Europe 
for  our  fruit,  both  fresh  and  dried,  pro- 
vided it  can  be  delivered  there  at  prices 
that  will  enable  the  masses  of  the 
people  to  use  it.  Will  you  be  good 
enough,  therefore,  to  advise  me  what 
rates  you  consider  it  will  be  necessary 
to  secure  on  all  classes  of  fruit,  both 
for  cooling  chamber  service  and  also 
when  shipped  in  well-ventilated  'tween 
decks   or   shelter  decks   as  ordinary 


cargo.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to 
promptly  take  the  matter  up  with  Lon- 
don and  try  and  secure  the  rates  you 
think  will  be  necessary.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  President  Bateham,  your- 
self or  anyone  else  interested  in  this 
subject,  here  or  in  Portland,  at  almost 
any  time  you  desire,  if  you  will  give  me 
two  or  three  days'  notice.  Yours  very 
wtruly,  Frank  Waterhouse." 

In  surveying  this  situation,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  concluded  that 
the  whole  situation  would  have  to  be 
presented  in  more  comprehensive,  de- 
tailed and  accurate  form  than  ever 
before.  Mr.  Waterhouse  wants  the 
advice  of  the  experts  in  the  business, 
and  declares  a  willingness  to  give  ear 
to  any  advice  on  constructive  work. 
If  he  were  guided  by  one  man,  error 
might  creep  in.  Only  when  he  has  the 
consensus  of  the  expert  opinion  of  the 
Northwest  will  he  be  put  in  the  posi- 
tion to  do  the  best  work  in  behalf  of 
our  fruit  industry,  as  he  desires. 
Assurances  have  been  given  that  the 
other  steamship  lines  want  to  get  down 
to  bedrock  in  respect  to  this  situation. 
The  Chamber  concluded  that  to  do  this 
right  a  lot  of  expert  work  would  have 
to  be  done.  This  led  to  concerted  effort 
among  the  local  men  who  have  deep 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  when  much 
further  and  more  searching  require- 
ments were  unfolded.  Statements  have 
been  received  from  some  of  the  leading 
agencies.  To  get  all  in  concrete  shape, 
the  Chamber  requested  Mr.  C.  A.  Mal- 
boeuf,  an  expert  in  both  traffic  affairs 
and  fruit  handling,  to  get  up  an  ex- 
haustive report,  covering  the  whole 
rate  situation  and  market  prospects, 
with  reference  to  most  likely  lines  of 
expansion  of  trade.  This  report  is 
about  finished  and  will  later  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Chamber  and  given  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  Growing 
out  of  this  effort  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  many  offering  their  assistance 
and  knowledge,  we  trust  that  there  may 
soon  be  developed  an  association  or 
league  that  has  the  machinery  for 
broader  work  in  fruit  transportation 
matters  than  has  yet  been  undertaken 
in  the  Northwest,  and  which  will  go 
out  to  insure  use  of  the  most  economical 
routes  of  commerce  to  the  consumers 
of  the  world. 

I  do  not  even  think  I  should  hazard 
on  the  facts  we  have  yet  gathered  any 
intimation  of  what  the  prospective  rate 
on  fresh  fruit  through  the  Panama 
Canal  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
Europe  may  be.  Some  insist  that  we 
must  get  it  laid  down  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  for  30  cents  a  box,  and  for  50 
cents  to  the  initial  European  ports. 
Certain  steamship  men  have  informed 
me  that  such  rates  are  too  low  at  least 
until  there  is  a  much  greater  movement 
than  can  now  be  made  to  take  the 
water  route.  Data  on  the  steamship 
rates  for  similar  distances  between 
Australia  and  Europe,  between  America 
and  various  foreign  lands,  and  all  other 
possible  information  on  the  general 
commerce  of  fruit,  as  the  same  might 
guide  Northwestern  interests,  is  being 
prepared   by   Mr.   Malboeuf   for  the 


Chamber,  and  will  very  soon  be  issued. 
Recognizing  that  a  work  of  the  magni- 
tude in  getting  the  water  transportation 
rates  for  Northwestern  fruit  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  made  broad  and 
thorough,  I  feel  that  the  permanent 
duty  should  repose  with  experts,  who 
have  given  their  lives  to  this  task  and 
who  could  bring  the  heads  of  the  com- 
panies in  touch  with  the  growers  in  a 
great  study  of  this  great  traffic  problem. 
Portland  intends  to  see  that  all  the  ordi- 
nary steamship  routes  of  the  world  are 
connected  here.  We  now  have  outlets 
to  the  Orient  and  Europe,  and  will  soon 
have  the  European  connection  on  a 
much  shorter  line.  The  Australian  field 
may  be  reached  directly  from  the 
Columbia  now.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted plans  for  opening  after  the  first 
of  the  year  a  line  to  Southeastern 
Alaska,  which  will  also  put  the  local 
producers  on  equal  footing  with  Seattle 
and  San  Francisco  in  reaching  the 
Yukon  basin.  We  must  soon  have 
direct  connection  with  Honolulu  and 
British  Columbia,  plans  for  both  serv- 
ices being  well  advanced.  It  is  by 
broadening  the  market  and  enabling 
the  local  fruit  man  to  come  to  Portland 
on  a  lower  rate  than  from  any  other 
Coast  producing  center  to  the  seaboard, 
and  then  by  opening  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  this  product  on  a  com- 
petitive basis  with  any  other  center, 
that  we  hope  to  render  to  you  many 
important  services. 


Codling  Moth 

What  can  we  do  at  this  season  of  the 
year  to  control  the  codling  moth,  that 
insect  whose  damage  to  the  apple  and 
pear  crop  we  must  figure  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars?  All  fruitgrow- 
ers who  have  watched  this  insect  at  all 
know  that  in  the  fall  the  full-grown 
worm,  or  larvae,  comes  from  the 
wormy  apple,  seeks  a  protected  place 
under  the  rough  bark  or  in  the  crotches 
of  the  trees,  spins  a  cocoon  about  itself 
in  which  it  remains  inactive  during  the 
entire  winter.  With  the  coming  of  the 
warm  days  of  spring  a  change  begins 
to  take  place,  and  shortly  after  the  blos- 
soms have  fallen  and  the  little  apples 
begin  to  form  the  adult  moth  emerges 
from  the  cocoon  to  begin  laying  its 
eggs  about  the  little  fruit.  Each  female 
lays  on  an  average  from  forty  to  fifty 
eggs,  so  if  only  a  few  of  these  chrysalis 
or  hybernating  larvae  are  destroyed 
the  number  of  eggs  to  be  deposited  will 
be  greatly  reduced.  A  large  per  cent 
of  the  wintering  larvae  can  be  de- 
stroyed by  scraping  all  rough  bark 
from  the  trees,  especially  in  and  about 
the  crotches  of  the  trees.  If  the  scrap- 
ing is  done  during  the  winter  the  larvae 
not  killed  in  the  process  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  exposure  and  the  birds. 
The  sooner  fruitgrowers  begin  to 
realize  that  this  method  of  fighting  this 
pest  is  almost  as  important  as  thorough 
spraying  the  sooner  will  they  begin  to 
grow  a  larger  per  cent  of  worm-free 
fruit. — Geo.  M.  List,  Colorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 
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Big  Easy  Profits 
From  Canning 
Fruits  and 
Vegetables 


"The  National  Steam  Pressure  Way" 

100,000  Car  Loads  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  rotted  on  the  ground  in  1913. 
At  a  conservative  value  of  $350  each,  this  netted  a  total  loss  of  $35,000,000 — 
all  of  which  waste  could  have  been  turned  into  Big  Profit  by  Canning. 


Uncle  Sam  Says: 

"Steam  Pressure  Canners  are  the  most  suc- 
cessful for  canning  all  kinds  of  vegetables, 
meats,  etc.,  because  the  greater  heat  and  pres- 
sure effect  complete  sterilization.  Steam  under 
pressure  raises  the  heat  to  about  250  degrees  P. 
and  readily  destroys  all  bacteria  and  spores  in 
fruit  and  vegetables." — (Extracts  from  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin,  No.  521.) 
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Perfectly  Adapted  for  Canning  in 
both  Tin  and  Glass  Containers 


STEAM  PRESSURE 

CANNING  OUTFITS 


Our  Guarantee 

Every  "NATIONAL"  is  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction  or 
money  is  cheerfully  refunded 


SAFETY  GUARANTEE 


All  "National"  Canners  have  covers  securely 
fastened.      No  open  boilers  to  end  auger  by 
scalding.  Automatic  vent  makes  dangerous  pressure  impossible.  Write  for  government  proof. 


Profits  in  Canning  with  "National"  Outfits 


TOMATOES 

(1,000  cans) 

No.  3  cans,  at  $25  per  M  $25.00 

Labels,  at  $2  per  M   2.00 

Solder  40c,  flux  5c,  paste  3c  48 

Cases,  at  10c  each  (41)   4.10 

Peeling  and  coring,  at  3c  per  14-qt. 

pail    2.40 

Processor,  y5  day  at  $2.50  per  day...  .50 

Labeling',  at  40c  per  M  40 

Capping  and  tipping,  at  10c  per  100. .  1.00 

Tomatoes,  at  25c  bu.  or  $7.50  ton  16.50 

Fuel,  etc   2.00 

Total  cost   $54.38 

Average  selling  price  of  No.  3  stan- 
dard tomotaes  is  $1.65  per  case 
(41  cases)   $67.65 

Less  cost    54.38 


STRING  BEANS 

(1,000  cans) 

No.  2  cans,  at  $18  per  M  $18.00 

Labels,  at  $2  per  M   2.00 

Solder,  flux,  paste  36 

Cases,  at  10c  each   4.10 

Sorting,  cutting,  stringing  (2  people)  2.00 

Labeling   40 

Capping  and  tipping   1.00 

Fuel,  etc   2.00 

Beans  at  40c  per  bu.  (33  bu.)   13.20 


SWEET  POTATOES 

(1,000  cans) 

No.  3  cans,  at  $25  per  M  $25.00 

Labels,  at  $2  per  M   2.00 

Solder,  flux,  paste  48 

Cases,  at  10c  each   4.10 

Skinning,  at  lc  per  pail  80 

Labeling,  at  40c  per  M  40 

Processor,  at  $2.50  per  day  (%  day)  .85 

Capping  and  tipping   1.00 

Fuel,  etc    2.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  at  50c  per  bushel 

(40  bushels)  '   20.00 


Total  cost   $43.06 

Selling  price  at  75c  per  dozen  No.  2 


Total  cost. 


.$56.63 


cans  . . . 
Less  cost 


.$63.00 
43.06 


Selling  price,  at  S5c  per  dozen  or 

$1.70  per  case  $69.70 

Less  cost   56.63 


Profit  per  1,000  cans  $13.27 


Profit  per  1,000  cans  $19.94 


Profit  per  1,000  cans. 


3.07 


NOTE 


In  figuring  these  costs  a  salary  was  included  to  each  member  of  the  family  participating  in  the  work.  A 
$15.00  "National"  Canning  Outfit  will  handle  a  pack  of  this  size  in  a  very  short  time.  And  a  family  of  three 
people  can  do  the  work.     Larger  outfits  of  greater  daily   capacity   will    increase   the   profit   in  proportion. 


Hundreds  of  Letters  Like  This  Show  Why  .Our  Sales  Grow: 

"We  have  had  another  successful  year  and  must  say  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my  "National"  Steam  Pressure  Canning 
Outfit.  I  added  to  my  building  and  put  up  just  three  times  as  much  as  I  did  last  year  and  not  a  can  is  left  unsold  at  this  date.  On 
the  20th  of  this  month  I  closed  a  deal  for  my  entire  pack  for  next  year.  I  signed  a  contract  that  calls  for  forty-two  thousand 
No.  2%  cans  of  tomatoes  at  90c  per  dozen,  f.o.b.  Morgan  Hill.  My  tomatoes  have  been  judged  the  best  quality  of  any  tomatoes 
ever  packed  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  A  San  Francisco  firm  (Blackturn  &  Allen,  112  Market  St.)  has  entered  into  a  deal  with  me  to 
handle  my  entire  pack  for  three  years.  They  made  the  above  deal  for  forty-two  thousand  cans." — J.  Luther  Bowers,  Morgan 
Hill,  California.  :Jl.j  j 


FREE 


Book  and  Magazine 
"Profitable  Canning*" 


Coupon,  letter  or  postal  brings  you  Book  with 
full  description,  illustrations,  prices,  etc,  on  all 
styles  of  "National"  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Out- 
fits, with  instructions  for  use.  Also  a  three-months' 
free  subscription  to  the  Magazine,  "PROFITABLE  CANNING,"  filled  with  interesting  facts, 
figures  and  actual  experiences  of  users,  etc.   All  free  on  request.    Send  today  to 

Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works 

930  Spring:  Street,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WISCONSIN,  U.S.A. 


Mail  FREE  Coupon  Now 


Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works, 

930  Spring  Street,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  me— Free  -  Book  and  full  information 
about  "National"  Steam  Pressure  Canning  Outfits; 
also  a  free  three-months'  subscription  to  "PROFIT- 
ABLE CANNING"  Magazine. 


Name   

Address   R.F.D. 

County   State  
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Myers  Door  Hangers 


STAYON  &  TUBULAR 

Insure  Easy  Doorways 

For  Barns,  Sheds,  Garages,  Factor- 
ies and  other  similar  buildings. 
Twelve  Styles  to  choose  from.  Simple 
in  construction.    Strong,  easily  installed 
and  Light  Running. 

Your  experience  with  balky  doors  should 
De  sufficient  warning  against  using  the  old 
style  light  weight  hangers.  Get  the 
MYERS  Catalog  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer  on  request.    Write  today. 

F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO. 

Ashland  Pump  &  Hay  Tool  Works  ASHLAND, 


Co-operative  Fruit  Organizations 

By  H.  B.  Miller,  Vice  President  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society 


OREGON  has  the  reputation  through- 
out the  world  for  growing  and  pre- 
paring for  market  the  very  best  apples 
and  pears.  It  is  beginning  to  have,  in 
the  world's  markets,  a  very  fair  reputa- 
tion for  the  production  of  a  good  qual- 
ity of  Italian  prunes.  Insofar  as  the 
world's  market  goes,  I  think  this  covers 
every  phase  of  Oregon's  reputation  in 
fruit  production.  From  what  we  know 
of  its  possibilities  in  the  production  of 
fruits,  berries,  vegetables,  etc.,  its  repu- 
tation is  far  behind  its  capacity  of  pro- 
duction. The  problem,  then,  for  the 
fruitgrowers  of  Oregon  is  in  the  ex- 
tension of  market,  in  fact  that  is  the 
primary  problem  today,  even  in  the 
lines  of  its  vast  products  with  the 
highest  reputation.  The  question  of 
the  extension  of  market  naturally  car- 
ries with  it  diversity  of  production  for 
the  market.  Not  merely  in  the  variety 
of  fruits  produced,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  diversity  of  preparation  of 
these  products,  the  best  form  to  be 
marketed.  It  is  clear  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  the  recent  changes  in  the 
various  forms  of  consumption  of  fruits 
that  to  make  the  best  of  our  oppor- 
tunities, to  handle  our  products  with 
proper  economy,  the  markets  today  de- 
mand that  we  should  prepare  them  in 
three  or  more  different  forms.  We 
should  market  the  largest  quantity  of 
our  finest  products  in  the  fresh  state; 
we  should  market  another  very  large 
proportion  as  canned  goods;  we  should 
also  prepare,  in  first-class  condition,  a 
large  quantity  of  our  fruits  as  a  dried 
product.  We  can  enter  the  field  of  pro- 
duction of  fruit  juices  as  well.  The 
condition  of  the  fruit  industry  in  Ore- 
gon today  demands  that  preparation  be 
made  in  each  section  for  putting  these 
fruits  into  these  various  forms  in  first- 
class  condition  for  the  world's  market. 

Fortunately  this  problem  is  no  longer 
a  theory  or  an  experiment  in  our  state, 
for  the  question  has  been  practically 
solved  along  all  of  these  lines  by 
the  Eugene  Fruitgrowers'  Association. 
They  shipped  their  high-class  products 
in  the  fresh  state;  they  have  made  a 
splendid  reputation  on  their  canned 
goods,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  shipped  to  European  markets; 
they  have  established  a  satisfactory 
character    for   their   dried  products, 


through  their  own  method  of  drying 
and  processing;  they  have  more  re- 
cently entered  the  field  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  juices;  they  are  can- 
ning apples,  prunes,  pears  and  vege- 
tables of  various  kinds,  even  pump- 
kins; they  are  making  pickles  and 
kraut,  cider  and  vinegar;  and  have  a 
most  complete  plant  for  putting  fruits 
and  vegetables  into  the  very  best  forms 
for  meeting  market  conditions.  This  is 
a  co-operative  organization,  carried  on 
by  the  practical  fruitgrowers  and 
farmers  themselves,  by  which  they  take 
the  product  from  the  fields  and  carry 
it  as  near  to  the  consumer  as  possible. 
By  every  method  of  economy  they  con- 
serve the  interests  of  both  the  producer 
and  consumer.  This  splendid  example 
of  co-operative  industry  has  been  built 
on  a  substantial  financial  basis,  start- 
ing with  $5,000  capital  six  years  ago 
and  developing  to  a  $50,000  capital  to- 
day. With  the  present  possibilities  of 
marketing  products  of  this  character, 
both  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Asia,  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
development  in  Oregon  of  a  hundred 
such  organizations  as  the  one  at 
Eugene.  Heretofore  the  freight  rate  on 
canned  and  dried  fruits  from  Oregon 
to  Europe  has  been  $1.10  per  hundred 
pounds,  and  on  fresh  fruits  about  75 
cents  per  box  of  fifty  pounds.  The 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  re- 
duce this  rate  on  fresh  fruits  to  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  box  of  fifty 
pounds,  and  on  canned  and  dried  fruits 
to  probably  not  more  than  about  forty 
cents  per  hundred  pounds.  The  reduc- 
tion to  the  Eastern  cities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  while  not  so  great  as  the  re- 
duction to  European  cities,  will  be 
sufficient  to  enable  this  country  to  send 
to  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States, 
at  a  much  reduced  rate,  many  of  our 
canned  and  dried  fruits. 

A  little  study  of  the  foreign  market 
for  our  products  will  show  us  some- 
thing of  the  opportunities  there.  The 
United  States  exported  in  1912  53,664,- 
000  pounds  of  dried  apples;  in  1913 
42,575,000  pounds.  The  grower  received 
for  these  apples  at  his  orchard  on  the 
average  eight  dollars  per  ton.  Most  of 
these  fruits  were  exported  to  Germany 
and  The  Netherlands,  where  the  mar- 


ket seems  to  be  continually  growing. 
The  export  of  prunes  to  foreign  coun- 
tries during  the  shipping  season  of 
1912-13  amounted  to  118,000,000  pounds, 
about  one-half  of  the  total  product  of 
the  United  States.  The  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  shipments  of  prunes  went 
to  Germany;  the  next  largest  to  France; 
next  to  Canada;  next  to  Great  Britain, 
and  quite  a  large  sprinkling  to  other 
countries  of  the  world.  Foreign  ex- 
ports of  canned  fruits  in  the  season  of 
1912,  one  shipping  season,  amounted  to 
$5,600,000,  largely  made  up  of  just  the 
kinds  of  fruits  which  we  produce.  The 
exports  of  canned  vegetables  in  the 
same  season  amounted  to  $1,500,000. 
Four-fifths  of  these  exports  in  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  from  California. 

In  1900  California  produced  2,775,896 
cases  of  canned  fruit  and  803,617  cases 
of  canned  vegetables.  In  1912  they 
canned  4,833,900  cases  of  fruit  and 
2,789,495  cases  of  vegetables.  With  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  markets 
of  the  world  reduced  fifty  per  cent  and 
more,  and  the  world  consumption 
growing,  why  will  this  wonderful  in- 
crease not  continue  and  why  should  not 
our  state  benefit  by  this  development 
if  it  but  makes  an  effort?  This  matter 
has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in 
Oregon,  and  all  that  is  required  now 
for  a  great  success  is  an  extension  of 
the  industry  on  well  established  lines. 

The  greatest  development  in  the 
market  for  canned  fruit  has  been  in 
Great  Britain,  but  there  is  every 
prospect  of  an  extensive  development 
in  both  canned  and  dried  fruits  in  the 
South  American  market  as  well  as  a 
broader  extension  in  the  markets  of 
Europe.  The  change  in  the  United 
States  in  the  mode  of  life  of  vast  num- 
bers of  population  into  the  new  apart- 
ment house  type  is  making  a  much 
larger  demand  at  home  for  the  canned 
fruit  and  vegetable.  The  important 
feature  in  this  development  is  in  the 
nature  of  cleanliness  of  the  product. 
It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
establishment  of  a  reputation  for  Ore- 
gon's canned  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
they  be  of  a  very  high  class.  We  can 
easily  surpass  the  world  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  splendid  canned  Bartlett 
pear.  We  can  do  the  same  along 
various  lines  of  berries,  such  as 
loganberries,  blackberries,  raspberries, 
gooseberries,  etc.,  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  in  a  very  short  time 
Oregon  will  have  as  high  a  reputation 
in  its  canned  fruits  and  berries  as  it 
now  has  in  its  fresh  apples  and  pears. 
It  is  also  worth  while  to  observe  that 
the  dried  fruit  products  of  the  United 
States  have  increased  in  ten  years  575 
per  cent.  The  value  rose  in  ten  years 
from  a  little  over  $4,000,000  to  over 
$21,000,000.  This  indicates  something 
of  the  tremendous  increase  in  consump- 
tion within  the  United  States  itself. 

The  problem  confronting  the  Oregon 
fruitgrower  today  is,  primarily,  prepa- 
ration for  and  methods  of  marketing. 
The  climate,  soil,  general  character  of 
the  country,  especially  in  Western 
Oregon,  together  with  the  conditions  of 
social  development,  all  go  to  indicate 
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that  the  natural  development  will  be  in 
small  groups,  especially  adapted  to  co- 
operative methods  of  growing  and  pre- 
paring for  market.  The  rich  alluvial 
loam  along  the  streams,  the  broader 
areas  of  the  valleys,  together  with  the 
varied  foothills,  all  tend  to  create 
splendid  conditions  for  the  expansion 
of  diversity  of  production  in  berries, 
fruits  and  vegetables.  These  conditions 
also  tend  to  the  grouping  of  social  life 
in  a  way  especially  fitted  for  diversity 
of  production  and  grouping  the  pro- 
duction into  preparation  for  the  market. 

While  all  the  natural  conditions  are 
especially  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  co-operative  organization, 
the  independent  character  of  the  farm- 
ers and  producers  is  somewhat  an- 
tagonistic, and  we  have  to  go  to  Europe 
to  learn  the  real  virtue  of  co-operative 
organizations  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
ducers. In  the  work  of  organizing  a 
co-operative  concern  for  canning,  dry- 
ing and  marketing  fruits  and  vegetables 
that  grow  around  the  valley  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  Germans  and  other 
people  from  Europe  were  most  in  sym- 
pathy and  hearty  accord  with  the 
work.  One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes 
staring  the  Oregon  farmer  in  the  face 
today  is  his  lack  of  faith  in  his  neigh- 
bors and  those  people  in  the  same  line 
of  work  as  himself.  He  must  overcome 
this  characteristic  if  he  would  put  him- 
self in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  and  reap  his  proper  benefit  from 
his  industrial  energies.  He  taxes  him- 
self at  least  ten  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  his  products  by  his  failure  to  get  in 
line  with  the  co-operative  movement. 
The  co-operative  organization  for  han- 
dling the  prune  crop  for  Dundee  the 
past  season  reports  a  profit  of  twelve 
per  cent  on  its  operations,  and  this  is 
about  the  amount  which  the  farmer 
generally  pays  for  his  failure  to  co- 
operate with  his  neighbors  and  others 
in  the  same  lines  of  production. 

The  forming  of  associations  through- 
out all  of  Oregon  similar  to  the  one  at 
Engene  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
fruit  industry.  The  time  is  at  hand 
with  the  great  expanding  opportunities 
of  the  new  markets  for  these  organiza- 
tions to  develop.  There  is  already 
established  in  the  City  of  Portland  a 
general  selling  agency  for  these  co- 
operative canneries  which  seems  to  be 
handling  the  product  very  satisfac- 
torily. Of  course  this  united  selling 
agency  of  all  these  organizations  is  an 
essential  step  in  the  proper  marketing 
problem.  The  central  selling  agency, 
controlled  and  managed  by  repersenta- 
tive  men  of  these  various  associations, 
will  have  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  also 
established  a  uniform  character  of  the 
products.  Standardization  of  the  prod- 
ucts is  as  essential  as  centralization  in 
market  methods.  This  spirit  of  co- 
operative methods  amongst  fruitgrow- 
ers in  preparation  for  marketing  seems 
to  have  taken  hold  of  the  people  in 
strong  earnest  and  there  seems  no 
doubt  now  that  the  growth  along  this 
line  will  be  rapid  and  enormous. 
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Schellenger  Fruit  Sorting  Machine 

The  fruit  packing  problem,  formerly  difficult  and  expen- 
sive, is  made  easy  and  cheap  by  use  of  the  Schellenger  Fruit 
Sorting  Machine  which  fully  meets  every  requirement  of 
the  most  discriminating  fruit  grower. 

Read  what  it  has  done  for  a  few  of  our  purchasers. 

It  will  do  the  same  for  you: 


"Three  packers  packed  on  an  average  of 
350  boxes  per  day.  The  machine  is  perfect 
in  every  respect  and  I  would  not  sell  it  for 
S500  if  I  could  not  get  another.  It  is  a  labor 
and  money  saver." — John  Gerry,  Cashmere, 
Washington. 

"It  gives  us  pleasure  to  recommend  this 
machine  to  our  friends,  as  it  did  good  work 
for  us  and  saved  both  labor  and  fruit."— 
McCue  &  Son,  Greenwood,  Virginia. 

"I  can't  praise  the  machine  too  high. 
Packers  will  leave  other  places  and  come 
to  the  machine  when  they  get  the  opportu- 
nity, so  that  it  is  easy  for  machine  owners 
to  get  all  the  help  they  can  use."— Harry  I. 
Shotwell,  Wenatchee,  Washington. 

"I  packed  23  cars  of  apples  with  eight  men 
in  the  packing  house.  Total  expense  for 
labor  in  packing  house,  including  handling, 
sorting,  packing  and  nailing  up,  averaged 
8Mc  per  box. "-Ezra  V.  Steed,  Clearfield, 
Utah. 
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"The  average  cost  of  sorting  and  packing 
was  2c  to  4c  per  box."— Yonah  Fruit  Co., 
Cornelia,  Georgia 

"Machine  very  satisfactory  and  it  will  do 
all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  Would  not  take 
double  the  price  we  paid  for  it." — Covesville 
Orchard  Co.,  Covesville,  Virginia. 

"The  machine  gave  us  excellent  work  and 
we  are  much  pleased  with  it."— A.  Weed  & 
Son,  North  Rose,  New  York. 

"Everybody  owning  a  fair  sized  orchard 
should  have  one  as  they  are  certainly  a  labor 
saver."— Empire  Lumber  Co.,  Empire,  Mich. 

"We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  work 
done."  —  Oka  Agricultural  Institute,  La 
Trappe,  Quebec. 
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Sub-Central  Management 

Read  before  Idaho  State  Horticultural  Society  at  Payette,  by  M.  J.  Higley,  General  Manager  Idaho-Oregon  Fruit  Growers'  Association 


THE  topic  assigned  to  me  is  not 
only  new  to  the  average  grower 
and  the  fruit  industry,  but  is  also 
new  to  the  management  as  well.  Six 
months  ago  a  sub-central  office  for  the 
handling  of  the  Southern  Idaho  and 
Eastern  Oregon  fruits  was  an  un- 
known thing.  Today  it  has  become  a 
palpable  reality  and  has  demonstrated 
its  great  usefulness  in  the  solution  of 
the  growers'  troubles.  The  sub-central 
office  is  in  reality  the  clearing  house 
for  the  grower  between  his  district 
association  and  his  sales  office.  The 
sub-central  is  his  purchasing  agent, 
buying  as  it  does  all  the  material  the 
grower  needs;  sprays,  paper,  nails  and 
boxes;  distributing  them  through  the 
district  associations  to  the  grower,  and 
again  assembling  his  fruit  through  the 
district  association  and  manifesting  it 
to  the  central  or  sales  office;  on  specific 
orders  accepted  from  the  sales  office. 
All  the  accounts  for  each  and  every 
grower  is  kept  in  the  sub-central 
office,  from  which  the  funds  are  dis- 
bursed direct  to  the  growers.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  accounting,  purchasing,  etc., 
done  for  the  grower  an  efficient  in- 
spection is  maintained  from  the  sub- 
central,  inspectors  from  this  office 
making  regular  inspection  during  the 
picking  and  packing  season;  and 
eventually  their  service  should  extend 


to  the  inspection  of  the  pruning,  spray- 
ing, cultivating  and  watering  of  the 
orchards. 

Briefly,  the  co-operative  organization 
of  the  fruitgrowers  is  as  follows:  The 
local  growers  in  a  given  district  form 
an  association  known  as  the  "*  *  *  * 
District  Fruitgrowers'  Association,"  the 
prefix  being  the  town  where  organized. 
These  district  associations  send  two 
delegates  to  the  sub-central  annual 
meeting.  In  Southern  Idaho  and  East- 
ern Oregon  we  have  fourteen  district 
associations.  The  delegates  to  the 
sub-central,  therefore,  would  number 
twenty-eight.  These  delegates  elect  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  sub-central, 
who  administer  the  affairs  of  the  asso- 
ciation, elect  the  general  manager, 
executive  board  of  five,  a  trustee  to  the 
central  and  the  advisory  board  consist- 
ing of  two.  The  central  or  selling 
office  is  made  up  from  the  trustees 
elected  from  the  eight  sub-centrals,  one 
from  each,  who  constitute  the  govern- 
ing board;  they  elect  the  president, 
vice-president  and  secretary  and  em- 
ploy a  general  manager  and  office  force 
to  conduct  the  sales  office.  Thus  the 
district  association  corresponds  to  the 
county,  the  sub-central  to  the  state  and 
the  central  to  the  federal  authorities. 
Upon  the  general  manager  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  office  administration 


and  his  labors  are  lightened  if  he  is 
successful  in  selecting  a  competent 
auditor,  traffic  manager  and  able  ac- 
countants. 

Co-operation  in  the  marketing  of  the 
Northwest  apples  has  in  the  brief 
space  of  six  months  assumed  propor- 
tions that  are  vast  in  their  field  of 
operation.  A  standard  of  the  article  to 
be  marketed  was  the  first  essential, 
and  the  endeavor  to  standardize  the 
apples  from  the  four  Northwest  States 
was  a  herculean  task  and  in  itself  is 
one  of  the  greatest  achievements  ever 
accomplished  in  the  apple  industry. 
From  the  many  districts  abounding  in 
the  Northwest  territory  there  has  been 
shipped  as  many  and  more  different 
methods  of  packing,  and  in  many  of 
the  sections  a  diversity  of  standards 
and  grade,  that  has  left  the  dealer  no 
other  means  of  dealing  with  this 
product  than  a  personal  inspection  of 
each  and  every  shipment.  Such  a  lack 
of  reliable  methods  has  done  much  to 
deteriorate  the  value  of  the  fruit 
grown.  The  trade  can  only  be  edu- 
cated to  the  real  value  of  our  product 
by  a  standard  grade  and  pack,  one  that 
is  uniform  and  dependable,  and  in  no 
way  could  this  be  secured  other  than 
by  co-operation.  The  elimination  of 
the  undesirable  from  the  market  that 
has  always  belittled  the  better  product, 
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and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  reduce  the 
price  thereof,  has  done  much  to  bring 
the  Western  box  apple  onto  its  higher 
plane.  Stability  can  only  be  secured 
by  uniformity  of  grade  and  pack  and 
it  is  hopeless  from  any  other  stand- 
point. In  no  other  line  of  business  has 
satisfactory  results  been  attained  with- 
out uniformity  and  dependability  being 
the  keynote.  All  manufacturers  have 
constantly  sought  a  higher  grade,  and 
the  fruitgrower  is  none  other  than  a 
manufacturer,  and  it  is  plain  that  only 
through  co-operation  and  the  control 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  output  can 
the  grower  hope  to  standardize  his 
manufactured  product. 

Sub-central  management  has  had  no 
criterion  or  example  for  guidance  and 
the  work  accomplished  this  past  six 
months  has  been  by  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  growers  affiliated  with 
the  office.  Too  high  tribute  cannot  be 
paid  the  growers  in  the  splendid  help 
which  has  been  so  freely  given  to  the 
sub-central  management.  The  lessons 
of  the  past  years  of  disappointment 
has  led  the  grower  to  a  realization  that 
relief  must  come  from  a  new  regime, 
and  with  the  spirit  of  that  splendid 
manhood  which  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  in  time  of  dire  need,  pure 
co-operation  has  been  grasped;  and  the 
grower  now  clearly  sees  that  it  will 
lead  him  out  of  the  dependence  and 
uncertainty  of  the  past  into  his  right- 
ful freedom,  where  he  will  be  the 
master  of  his  own  affairs,  manage  his 
own  business,  and  through  the  district, 
sub-central  and  central  place  his  fruit 
in  the  hands  of  the  trade  through  his 
own  representatives,  and  in  a  standard 
grade  and  pack  that  will  win  for  him 
a  recognition  that  will  place  his  busi- 
ness on  a  firm,  substantial  basis.  His 
seal  of  guarantee  as  to  quality  will 
make  him  a  standing  that  cannot  be 
perverted  and  which  he  cannot  be 
robbed  of.  The  label  of  Southern 
Idaho  and  Eastern  Oregon  is  the  big 
blue  "I-O,"  and  the  standard  it  has  set 
in  its  brief  campaign  this  season 
makes  it  a  leader.  The  big  blue  "Y" 
has  made  a  name  for  the  Yakima  grow- 
ers that  has  brought  them  many  recog- 
nitions of  its  value,  and  to  the  growers 
of  our  sub-centrai  I  would  say  that 
already  your  label  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  great  markets.  It  is  now  fast 
receiving  the  attention  it  deserves  and 
stands  second  to  none  where  it  has 
gone,  and  it  will  soon  be  in  special 
demand.  The  protection  of  this  label 
should  be  deep  seated  in  the  heart  of 
every  grower.  His  should  be  a  special 
ward  in  his  effort  to  protect  the  good 
will  and  reputation  of  his  label. 

We  have  but  to  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  long  list  of  brands  of  merchandise 
in  many  lines  that  stand  for  quality 
and  excellence,  and  by  reason  of  their 
superior  claims  attract  the  best  grade 
and  command  a  better  price  than 
others  in  the  same  line;  to  realize  what 
the  big  blue  "1-0"  means  for  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  growers.  There  can  be  no  suc- 
cess for  the  growers  of  the  Northwest 
without  co-operation  and  it  is  only  by 
co-operation  that  there  can  be  had  ton- 


nage enough  to  make  a  label  felt  in  the 
great  markets  of  the  world,  and  the 
history  of  the  past  will  bear  me  out. 
Sub-central  management  will  therefore 
find  great  help  in  the  loyalty  of  its 
members  and  the  efficiency  of  the  dis- 
trict managers.  Ours  is  a  new  method, 
and  as  a  result  will  admit  of  improve- 
ment and  the  placing  of  all  the  work 
upon  a  higher  plane.  Close  touch  of 
the  sub-central  with  the  district  man- 
agers and  the  earnest  effort  of  these 
managers  to  comply  with  requests  and 
instructions  from  the  sub-central  will 
eliminate  many  of  the  unfortunate 
errors  that  are  apt  to  creep  in  and 
bring  forth  their  crop  of  discord  and 
disappointments. 

The  trade  is  very  particular  at  times 
and  very  exacting,  and  any  deviation 
from  the  instructions  given  with  their 
orders  often  causes  much  expense  and 
loss.  It  is  in  the  filling  of  all  orders 
promptly  and  specifically  that  our  co- 
operative selling  plan  is  going  to  build 
for  its  growers  an  enviable  name  that 
will  make  for  better  business,  greater 
confidence  and  more  stable  conditions. 
Each  grower  should  feel  that  he  is  an 
integral  part  of  this  great  movement 
and  that  only  as  the  integral  parts  per- 
form their  parts  faithfully  can  the  per- 
fection of  the  whole  undertaking  be 
brought  up  to  the  high  standard  that 
will  give  it  the  seal  of  public  approval. 
I  hope  the  growers  are  all  broad 
enough  to  know,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are,  that  conformity  to  the  request 
coming  from  district  or  sub-central, 
promptly  and  pleasantly,  even  though 
they  may  not  realize  the  necessity  of 
the  particular  request,  will  all  tend 
toward  efficiency.  Do  not  lay  your 
circular  away  which  asks  for  informa- 
tion on  a  given  point  until  "a  more 
convenient  season,"  but  give  it  imme- 
diate attention.  It  will  take  no  longer 
to  attend  to  it  at  once  than  to  wait, 


and  delays  are  always  dangerous. 
There  is  always  a  reason  for  the  re- 
quest and  your  prompt  reply  will  add 
to  the  efficiency  of  your  sub-central. 
Remember  that  central  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  sub-centrals  and  the 
sub-centrals  dependent  upon  the  dis- 
trict associations,  and  the  growers' 
weakness  in  any  of  the  basic  parts 
weaken  the  superstructure.  The  task 
of  organizing  the  many  parts  of  the 
sub-central  has  been  enormous  and  the 
grower  can  afford  to  be  charitable  in 
his  judgment  of  the  work  in  view  of 
the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  meth- 
ods and  of  installing  a  system  while 
the  season  of  actual  operations  was 
fully  upon  us.  The  lateness  of  our 
start  has  made  a  great  difference  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  work,  but  when  all 
this  has  been  fully  considered  and  re- 
sults measured  up  the  verdict  will  be 
favorable. 

The  financing  of  the  sub-central  has 
been  a  matter  which  has  taken  great 
care  and  the  educating  of  the  banker  to 
a  comprehension  of  the  real  value  of 
the  association's  collateral.  The  grower 
by  himself  could  not  obtain  a  loan 
upon  his  fruit,  as  the  banker  does  not 
recognize  fruit  thus  segregated  as  pos- 
sessing any  collateral  value;  but  col- 
lectively, under  association  control  and 
marketing,  this  same  fruit  passes  as  the 
best  of  collateral.  The  banker  does  not 
hesitate  to  loan  liberally  to  the  asso- 
ciation, knowing  as  he  does  that  the 
moral  security  is  of  the  very  highest. 
The  sub-central,  standing  as  endorser 
for  the  growers  collectively,  guards 
well  the  banker's  interest  and  always 
meets  the  notes  promptly.  Thus  has 
been  established  a  mighty  credit  which 
in  itself  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
achievements  of  the  sub-central  in  its 
very  brief  history.  Mr.  Banker  loses 
no  sleep  over  the  credits  he  has  ex- 
tended to  the  sub-central,  well  knowing 
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May 


Quality  in 
Arsenate  of  Lead 


1st  HIGH  POISONING  POWER— Not 
less  than  16%  As2  O5. 

2nd  BODY  OR   COVERING  POWER — 
Granular    or    crystalline  products 
■  have  but  little  spreading  capacity. 

3rd  FREEDOM  FROM  SOLUBLE  AR- 
SENIC— A  mere  trace  is  all  that 
analysis  should  disclose. 

4th  GOOD  SUSPENSION — Insures  even- 
ness and  thoroughness  of  spraying. 

5th  MISCIBILITY— Ease  in  mixing  with 
water  must  always  be  combined 
with  fineness  of  grain. 

6th  GOOD  PACKING— In  steel  or  oak 
containers,  coated  to  prevent  deteri- 
oration. 

The  Riches,  Piver&  Co. 
Arsenate  of  Lead 

meets  all  the  requirements  of  this 
ideal  quality. 

30  Church  St.,  New  York.     Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Apple  Growers'  Association,  Hood  River. 


that  instead  of  having  a  very  limited 
security  covering  a  few  cars,  some  of 
which  may  go  wrong,  he  has  behind 
his  loans  the  combined  tonnage  of  the 
sub-central. 

Not  every  effort  in  the  line  of  co- 
operation will  bear  the  inspection  that 
sets  the  standard  of  simon  pure  co- 
operation. Many  so-called  movements 
are  masking  under  this  cover  which 
are  anything  but  co-operative.  The 
failure  of  such  movements  has  bred 
distrust  in  the  minds  of  growers,  and 
unless  they  apply  their  reason  and 
analyze  the  movement  the  deaf  ear  may 
be  turned  toward  the  genuine  article 
simply  from  a  prejudicial  standpoint. 
This  failure  of  the  grower  to  realize 
the  principles  involved  and  to  grasp 
the  real  intent  of  his  organization 
places  him  in  an  unfavorable  light;  and 
from  his  standpoint  he  is  closing  his 
eyes  to  the  real  benefit  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  marking  out  for  him.  Too 
often  the  measure  of  success  is  guaged 
by  the  price  realized  in  the  united 
effort  of  his  association  when  the  en- 
tire machinery  is  new,  and  before  the 
many  problems  of  distribution  have 
been  met  and  mastered  he  fails  to  grasp 
the  larger  view  based  upon  a  compre- 
hension of  the  principles  involved. 
That  splendid  spirit  of  co-operation 
expressed  by  some  growers  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  entire  crop 
for  the  first  year  if  the  result  would  be 
the  establishing  of  a  marketing  ma- 
chine of  their  own  is  most  commend- 
able; and  with  such  growers  the  work 


of  the  sub-central  management  is  a 
genuine  pleasure. 

Co-operation  means  the  surrender  on 
the  part  of  the  grower  of  his  own  per- 
sonal desires  and  his  adjusting  himself 
to  the  rule  of  the  majority.  Against 
such  a  procedure  the  grower's  confi- 
dence in  his  ability  to  handle  his  crop 
is  a  barrier.  His  own  independence 
argues  against  it,  but  after  all  is  said 
and  done  he  is  gradually  coming  to  the 
recognition  that  only  by  co-operation 
can  he  hope  to  succeed.  Co-operation 
means  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  the 
necessity  of  the  grower  abiding  by  the 
results.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  the 
power  necessary  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  an  association  must  be  vested  in  the 
governing  board  so  the  business  of  the 
association  may  be  conducted  along 
strict  business  lines,  as  in  other  cor- 
porations. Thorough  business  ethics  of 
the  sub-central  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  points.  Through  this 
one  essential  is  builded  an  enduring 
confidence  which  is  the  strongest  asset 
the  association  has  and  one  which  the 
grower  is  proud  of.  Co-operation 
means  the  proper  distribution  of  our 
products  so  as  to  avoid  their  clashing 
in  competition  and  the  payment  of 
needless  freight  by  cross  shipments; 


the  securing  of  transportation  rates 
and  the  equalization  of  these  benefits, 
also  the  maintenance  of  prices.  These 
last  points  are  the  work  of  the  central 
and  are  not  a  part  of  the  sub-cen- 
tral's work. 

The  sub-central  must  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  grade  and  pack,  the 
assembling  and  manifesting  of  the 
fruit;  and  in  time  to  come  must  work 
out  a  comprehensive  orchard  survey 
covering  every  detail  of  the  grower's 
orchard,  and  through  competent  in- 
spection must  be  in  a  position  to  render 
expert  advice  to  the  orchardist  cover- 
ing the  many  problems  they  have  to 
meet.  The  cultivation,  pruning,  spray- 
ing and  picking  of  the  fruit  should  in 
time  be  done  by  the  association  when 
the  owner  is  neglecting  any  of  these 
details.  The  Southern  California  Citrus 
Growers'  Association  is  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  the  high  efficiency  that  may 
be  attained  through  intelligently  han- 
dling each  of  these  many  details.  In 
fact  the  magnitude  of  this  great  move- 
ment, from  the  standpoint  of  the  sub- 
central,  looms  in  colossal  proportions 
from  the  small  beginning  that  has  been 
made  in  the  brief  existence  of  this 
movement. 


Fruit  Exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

[Information  furnished  by  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Publicity  Department] 


THE  fruit  industry,  with  the  many 
important  scientific  methods  which 
it  has  adopted  during  recent  years,  will 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  edu- 
cational features  of  the  vast  exhibits 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in 
1915  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Considerable  space  in 
the  magnificent  Palaces  of  Horticulture 
and  Agriculture  will  be  devoted  to  the 
displays  of  the  fruit  industry.  These 
will  include  every  kind  of  fruit  tree 
and  plant  growing  small  fruit  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  their  products, 
as  well  as  the  various  methods  of  rais- 
ing, propagating,  packing  and  shipping. 
The  latest  scientific  methods  of  forced 
culture  will  be  shown  and  consider- 
able attention  will  be  given  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  frost  fighting.  Insect  pests, 
the  dread  of  all  fruitgrowers,  will  be 
shown  with  the  most  modern  appli- 
ances for  their  eradication. 

The  extensive  displays  of  the  fruit 
industry  will  be  viewed  by  fruitgrow- 
ers from  every  part  of  the  world  who 
are  expected  to  come  to  San  Francisco 
during  the  exposition.  The  California 
Fruitgrowers'  Association  already  has 
accepted  a  formal  invitation  to  hold  its 
1915  convention  in  San  Francisco  be- 
tween February  20  and  December  4, 
the  opening  and  closing  days  of  the 
exposition.  Similar  invitations  have 
been  extended  to  the  British  Columbia 
Fruitgrowers'  Association  and  the  East- 
ern Fruitgrowers'  Association,  and 
while  neither  of  these  organizations 
has  taken  definite  action  it  is  hoped 
that  they  will  accept.  Other  associa- 
tions of  the  fruit-growing  districts  also 
are  expected  to  convene  in  San  Fran- 


cisco in  1915.  This  will  make  San 
Francisco  the  mecca  of  fruitgrowers 
during  the  progress  of  the  universal 
exposition.  Assembling  here,  they  will 
find  among  the  exposition  exhibits  vast 
displays  of  fruits  from  every  nation 
where  the  industry  thrives,  affording 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  an 
interchange  of  ideas  and  methods. 

The  Palace  of  Horticulture,  in  which 
most  of  the  exhibits  of  the  fruit  indus- 
try will  be  housed,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  the  exhibit  palaces. 
It  occupies  the  west  end  of  the  South 
Gardens,  balancing  Festival  Hall  on 
the  east  end.  The  blooming  flower 
gardens  to  surround  this  palace  will 
give  it  appropriate  and  bright  environs. 

SCHLEE'S  ORCHARD 
! ^  LADDERS 


Made  of  select  vertical  grain  fir. 
All  iron  work  made  of  strong 
cold  bent  steel.   The  Ladders 
are  securely  braced  in  all  vital 
points  and  absolutely  guaran- 
i   teed  against  all  defects  of  ma- 
I    terial  and  workmanship. 
1      Write  for  further  descrip- 
4   tion  and  prices.    Special  dis- 
,  j    count  to  the  trade. 


SCHLEE'S  LADDER  WORKS 

267  Second  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 

Manufacturers  of 
Orchard  Ladders,  Step  Ladders, 

Extension  Ladders, 
Decorating  Trestles,  Ladder  Jacks, 
Window  Cleaning  Ladders, 
Roof  Jacks 
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THE  HARDIE  SPRAYERS 

Hillside  Special   Hardie  Duplex 
Western  Triplex  Hardie  Junior 

A  sprayer  to  meet  your  orchard  require- 
ments in  size  and  price  and  the  most 
exacting  spraying  requirements  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way. 

Get  one  now.    It  will  more  than  earn 
its  way  this  season  for  you. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

49  North  Front  Street,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


In  architectural  composition  this  palace 
is  Saracenic.  In  relation  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  its  domes  and  minarets  it 
resembles  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Ahmed 
I.  Wooden  trellis  work,  after  the  gar- 
den architecture  of  the  Louis  XIV 
period  in  France,  will  be  a  distinctive 
feature  of  the  decorative  scheme  and 
there  will  be  large  areas  of  glass,  sug- 
gestive of  the  purpose  of  the  structure. 

The  Palace  of  Agriculture,  which 
will  contain  a  botanical  collection  of 
fruits  and  an  array  of  by-products, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  main 
group  of  palaces,  between  the  Palaces 
of  Food  Products  and  Transportation. 
When  completed,  this  palace  will  cost 
$425,610  and  will  have  a  floor  area  of 
328,633  square  feet.  Fruit-growing  ex- 
hibits in  the  Palace  of  Horticulture  will 
illustrate  the  practical  as  well  as  the 
theoretical  phases  of  the  industry. 
There  will  be  a  collection  of  fruit  trees 
and  vines  and  the  various  methods  of 
propagating,  packing,  shipping,  plant- 
ing, growing  and  pruning  will  be 
shown.  Plants  of  small  fruits,  such  as 
the  various  kinds  of  berries,  will  be 
displayed.  The  methods  of  cross-fer- 
tilization of  fruits  and  nuts  will  be  ex- 
plained and  illustrated. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  edu- 
cational features  of  these  fruit  displays 
will  be  an  array  of  exhibits  of  insect 
pests  and  diseases  of  fruit  trees.  Sci- 
ence has  made  a  deep  study  of  fruit- 
tree  parasites  during  the  past  decade 
and  the  latest  methods  for  their  eradi- 
cation are  to  be  illustrated  for  the  ben- 
efit of  all  fruitgrowers.  Under  a  sepa- 
rate group  of  exhibits  devoted  to  fruits 
there  will  be  shown  every  variety  from 
pomaceous  and  stone  fruits  to  the 
smallest  berries.  Tropical  and  semi- 
tropical  fruits  will  be  included  in  the 
display  as  will  the  citrus  fruits.  Con- 
siderable space  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhibit  of  fruits  matured  in  frost  dis- 


tricts under  frost-protecting  appliances, 
while  the  principles,  methods  and  de- 
vices used  in  frost  fighting  will  be 
shown  in  another  part  of  the  fruit- 
culture  display.  Preserved,  dried  and 
pickled  fruits  of  every  kind  also  will 
be  shown,  together  with  the  processes 
employed.  Equipment  for  canning 
fruit  will  be  displayed  and  the  various 
processes  will  be  illustrated.  Jellies 
and  jams  will  form  an  interesting  part 
of  this  group.  Manufacturers  of  horti- 
cultural implements  will  find  interest 
in  an  extensive  display  of  tools  and 
apparatus  in  common  use.  This  will 
include  pruning  and  grafting  knives, 
ladders,  tree  diggers,  watering  appara- 
tus and  spraying  appliances. 

The  theoretical  side  of  horticulture 
will  not  be  overlooked  in  the  Palace  of 
Horticulture.  An  entire  group  of  ex- 
hibits will  be  set  aside  for  this  phase 
of  the  subject,  which  should  prove  of 
high  educational  value  to  fruitgrowers 
of  every  country.  There  will  be  shown 
charts  and  diagrams  indicating  the 
comparative  area  occupied  by  fruit  in- 
dustries in  the  various  states  and 
nations  as  well  as  maps  portraying  the 
progress  of  organization  among  fruit- 
growers. Other  charts  will  show  the 
moisture  requirements  of  different 
fruits,  ripening  periods,  time  of  market 
suitability  and  other  details  of  uni- 
versal interest.  In  the  magnificent 
Palace  of  Agriculture  suitable  space 
will  be  devoted  to  a  display  of  con- 
fections made  of  fruit,  such  as  glace 
fruits.  Cider  and  other  unfermented 
fruit  juices  will  be  included  in  a  special 
class  of  exhibits,  and  there  will  be  a 
botanical  collection  of  all  fruits. 

The  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position will  be  ready  in  every  detail 
when  the  gates  swing  open  February 
20,  1915.  The  progress  of  its  building 
already  exceeds  even  the  most  opti- 
mistic dreams  of  the  exposition  officials 
and  assures  the  materialization  of  the 


early  promise  that  all  of  the  eleven 
exhibit  palaces  will  be  finished  and 
ready  to  receive  exhibits  by  July  1, 
1914,  eight  months  before  the  exposi- 
tion opens. 


Grafting 

The  question  is  often  asked,  How  late 
can  you  graft  over  trees?  This  ques- 
tion probably  can  be  answered  easily 
in  this  way.  You  can  certainly  graft 
apple  and  pear  trees  up  to  the  time 
their  leaves  are  as  big  as  squirrels'  ears, 
and  I  have  heard  of  cases  where  graft- 
ing has  been  done  after  the  leaves  were 
of  full  size.  However,  there  is  one 
thing  that  must  be  remembered,  and 
that  is,  to  do  successful  grafting  the 
scions  should  be  absolutely  dormant. 
The  buds  should  not  have  broken. 
After  the  scions  have  started  to  grow 
it  is  very  hard  to  make  successful 
unions.  Where  a  large  amount  of 
grafting  is  to  be  done  it  is  better  prac- 
tice to  cut  the  scions  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter.  Then  stratify  them  in  sand, 
putting  in  a  layer  of  sand,  then  a  layer 
of  scions,  and  so  on.  Keep  the  sand 
moist,  but  not  wet,  nor  too  dry.  If  it 
is  kept  too  wet  the  buds  will  drop  out 
and  mold,  and  if  it  is  too  dry  they  will 
shrivel  up.  With  cold  storage  facilities 
it  is  very  easy  to  keep  scions  and  buds 
for  grafting  in  storage  for  a  long  time. 
In  the  case  of  June  budding,  we  can 
keep  the  scions  on  ice  until  June,  so  as 
to  hold  the  buds  dormant. 


Almost  the  whole  world  knows  of 
Hood  River  as  a  place  that  produces 
the  best  fruits,  and  all  of  Hood  River 
Valley  should  know,  and  could  know, 
that  there  is  one  place  in  Hood  River, 
under  the  firm  name  of  R.  R.  Rragg  & 
Co.,  where  the  people  can  depend  on 
getting  most  reliable  dry  goods,  cloth- 
ing, shoes  and  groceries  at  the  most 
reasonable  prices  that  are  possible. 
Try  it. 

[Advertisement] 


Walnuts  in  the 
Yakima  Valley 

Mr.  ,T.  B.  Elliott  of  North  Yakima,  Washington,  writes 
us:  "I  have  six  walnut  trees  eight  years  old  which 
have  borne  a  fine  crop  of  nuts  for  the  past  two  years. 
When  these  trees  were  two  years  old  the  temperature 
dropped  to  20  degrees  below  zero,  killing  peach  trees 
at  my  place,  but  the  walnut  trees  came  through  unin- 
jured. If  I  had  the  land,  I  would  plant  a  commercial 
walnut  orchard,  as  I  believe  the  walnut  is  going  to  be 
a  winner  in  this  valley."  The  essential  features  in  a 
successful  walnut  is  hardiness,  size,  quality  of  meat 
and  regular  annual  bearing  tendencies.  ALL  of  these 
characteristics  are  found  in  the  VROOMAN  PURE 
STRAIN  FRANQUETTE,  unquestionably  the  leading 
walnut  for  the  Northwest.  Are  profitable  for  nuts  or 
useful  as  shade  trees.  Write  today  for  our  free, 
handsome,  illustrated  booklet,  giving  full  and  reliable 
walnut  information. 

Oregon  Nursery  Co. 

ORENCO,  OREGON 
COMPETENT   SALESMEN  WANTED 
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and  fitting  in  this  edition  to  present  the 
fruit  growers,  shipping  associations 
and  others  interested  with  valuable 
information  in  reference  to  the  oppor- 
tunities that  exist. 


Hon.  H.  B.  Miller,  formerly  Consul  at 

Tientsin  and  later  Consul  at  Belfast, 
now  vice  president  of  the  Oregon  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  many  years  a 
fruit  grower  at  Grants  Pass  and  now 
owning  a  large  acreage  at  Sheridan, 
prepared  a  large  number  of  questions 
which  were  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  by  him  sent  to  all  of  the 
United  States  Consuls  at  foreign  ports. 
The  replies  were  published  in  a  bulle- 
tin issued  by  the  government.  Mr.  Miller 
has  taken  these  reports,  which  were 
very  complete,  and  re-edited  them  in  a 
practical  way,  giving  all  of  the  infor- 
mation in  the  briefest  space  possible. 
The  information  contained  in  these  re- 
ports is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest.  This 
information  has  been  compiled  care- 
fully and  painstakingly  by  Mr.  Miller, 
who  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Stewart  F. 
Lamb.  Up  to  the  present  time  very 
little  information  has  been  furnished 
fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest  in  ref- 
erence to  export  opportunities.  In  fact, 
no  information  of  this  kind  has  been 
available.  The  report  appearing  in 
"Better  Fruit"  on  foreign  markets,  re- 
ferred to  in  this  edition,  is  the  most 
valuable  information  in  reference  to 
foreign  markets  that  has  ever  been  fur- 
nished the  fruit  growers  of  the  North- 
west and  should  be  carefully  read  by 
every  fruit  grower  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Transportation  League. — The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Club 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  appropriated  a 
fund  sufficient  to  form  a  Transporta- 
tion League,  which  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  two  months,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  C.  A.  Malboeuf,  formerly  connected 
with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  A 
wonderful  amount  of  information  valu- 
able to  the  fruit  grower  has  already 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Malboeuf.  There 
is  probably  no  man  in  the  Northwest 
who  is  better  posted  on  transportation 
rates  and  matters  pertaining  thereto, 
because  he  has  been  a  success  in  his 
railway  business  and  has  devoted 
nearly  all  of  his  life  to  transportation 
matters.  Fruit  growers  are  very  fortu- 
nate in  securing  Mr.  Malboeuf  to  carry 
on  this  work.  It  is  understood  it  is  the 
intention  to  make  this  league  a  perma- 
nent one  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  as 
soon  as  possible  fruit  growers  of  the 
Northwest  will  make  arrangements  to 
finance  the  league  and  continue  the 
good  work.  This  could  be  easily  done 
by  having  each  one  of  the  associations 
contribute  a  very  small  sum  per  car- 
load, which  would  only  cost  the  grower 
a  very  small  fraction  of  a  cent  per  box. 
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him  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  and 
become  an  expert  in  the  management 
of  the  local  association.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  The  sales  man- 
ager should  be  left  free  to  devote  his 
time  entirely  to  the  selling  end  of  the 
business.  The  executive  manager  of 
the  local  association,  in  order  to  con- 
duct the  work  scientifically  and  econ- 
omically, should  be  divorced  from  the 
selling  end  of  the  business.  Many  arti- 
cles have  appeared  in  "Better  Fruit"  in 
reference  to  the  association  manager, 
marketing,  etc.,  but  none  have  appeared 
dealing  with  the  executive  management, 
separating  it  from  the  selling  end  of 
the  business,  until  this  edition.  It  is 
therefore  with  pleasure  that  we  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
very  valuable  information  contained  in 
an  article  on  "Sub-Central  Manage- 
ment," by  Mr.  H.  J.  Higley,  which  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  number. 


On  the  cover  page  of  this  edition 

appears  an  illustration  of  the  beautiful 
building,  the  Palace  of  Education,  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  There 
are  hundreds  of  beautiful  buildings 
just  as  handsome  as  this;  one  which 
will  be  of  particular  interest  to  the 
fruit  grower  is  the  Palace  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture.  This  will  prob- 
ably contain  the  largest  exhibit  of  fruit 
that  has  ever  been  made  anywhere  in 
the  world,  showing  more  kinds  and 
varieties  of  fruits  than  has  ever  been 
exhibited  previously  at  any  one  time. 
This  exhibit  will  be  extremely  inter- 
esting, instructive  and  educational,  and 
no  fruit  grower  can  afford  to  miss  it. 
Every  fruit  grower  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
ought  to  attend,  because  many  oppor- 
tunities will  exist  for  the  fruit  grower 
to  acquire  information  about  export 
opportunities,  ocean  freights,  steamer 
rates,  etc.  Every  country  on  the  globe 
will  have  an  exhibit  of  products  and 
manufactured  goods. 


Plant  Diseases. — It  is  astonishing  to 
find  how  limited  is  the  knowledge  of 
every  fruit  grower  on  different  plant 
diseases  with  which  he  has  to  deal  and 
contend.  Very  few  fruit  growers  rec- 
ognize or  know  many  of  the  common 
diseases  that  exist.  Usually  bulletins 
are  so  scientific  that  the  fruit  grower 
either  does  not  comprehend  them  or 
they  are  so  lengthy  that  he  is  not 
inclined  to  read  them.  Every  fruit 
grower  should  be  posted  on  the  differ- 
ent diseases,  he  should  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize them,  and  with  this  object  in 
view  Professor  J.  S.  Hall  has  prepared 
a  very  excellent,  practical,  clear  and 
concise  article  entitled  "How  to  Recog- 
nize Some  Common  Plant  Diseases." 
This  article  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
edition  and  is  one  which  should  be 
read  by  every  fruit  grower. 
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The  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position.— The  Panama  Canal  will  be 
opened  in  a  few  months.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  opening  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  year  1915.  The  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition 
in  celebration  of  the  Canal  will  be  the 
greatest  exposition  which  has  ever  been 
held  in  the  world,  and  probably  none 
as  great  will  ever  be  held  in  the  future. 
The  Panama  Canal  opens  up  to  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast  an  im- 
mense territory  which  will  be  reached 
by  ocean  freight  at  probably  less  than 
one-half  of  the  present  cost.  It  costs 
about  60  cents  at  the  present  time  to 
ship  one  box  of  apples  by  rail  to  Atlan- 
tic points;  through  the  Panama  Canal 
it  will  be  about  20  or  25  cents  per  box, 
at  least  so  estimates  state  at  the  present 
time.  Freights  to  European  points  will 
probably  be  reduced  to  40  or  50  cents 
per  box.  However,  there  are  many 
Middle  West  cities  to  be  supplied  by 
railroad.  The  present  output  of  the 
Northwest  taxes  the  refrigerator  ser- 
vice of  all  transcontinental  lines  to  the 
full  capacity.  There  is  not  much  en- 
couragement at  the  present  time  to  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  railroads  will 
increase  the  number  of  refrigeration 
cars.  The  quantity  of  apples  to  be 
consumed  by  the  Middle  West  cities 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  which  can  be 
reached  cheaper  by  rail  than  they  can 
by  ocean  freight  to  Atlantic  points  and 
back  by  rail  to  interior  cities,  will  util- 
ize all  the  refrigeration  cars  in  exist- 
ence at  the  present  time,  which  number 
we  understand  is  about  30,000.  The 
increased  quantity  of  apples  that  will 
be  produced  in  the  Northwest,  there- 
fore, will  have  to  go  to  Atlantic  points 
and  European  points  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal,  consequently  it  seems  timely 


Sub-Central  Management. — With  the 

big  organizations  engaged  in  marketing 
fruit,  that  is,  attending  to  the  selling 
end  of  the  business,  the  local  associa- 
tion manager  becomes  separated  from 
this  part  of  the  work,  which  enables 


San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  most 

charming  cities  of  the  world,  beauti- 
fully situated  and  famous  for  its  hos- 
pitality. There  is  no  city  in  the  United 
States  which  affords  more  enjoyment 
and  pleasure  opportunities. 
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Centrifugal  Pumps 


Tou  people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  know  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 
as  manufacturers  of  spray  pumps — and  now  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  also  manufacturers  of  centrifugal  pumps.  The 
California  demand  has  been  so  great  that  we  have  not  heretofore  offered 
these  pumps  in  the  Northwest  territory,  but  our  factory  has  been  re- 
cently enlarged  and  our  equipment  greatly  increased,  so  that  we  are  now 
able  to  supply  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  us.  We  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  these 

Distinctive  JBean  Features 


SCROLL    SUPPORT— See  the 

arrow.  This  relieves  the  tremen- 
dous strain  on  the  center  shaft, 
eliminates  binding,  and  reduces 
friction. 

AUTOMATIC  WATER  BAL- 
ANCE— The  most  perfect  balanc- 
ing device  ever  put  onto  a  cen- 
trifugal pump. 

WATER    SEALED  STUFFING 

Write  for  Catalog  28-B 

It  illustrates  and  describes  our  entire  line  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  pumps.    Send  a  postal  A 
for  this  catalog  NOW!  L  * 


BOX — Which  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  tighten  stuffing  box  nuts  exces- 
sively. 

ADJUSTABLE  SUCTION  AND 
DISCHARGE  — Illustration  shows 
them  turned  at  unusual  angles. 
A  real  advantage! 

RING  OILING  BEARINGS— An- 
other desirable  feature.  There  are 
many  others. 


Bean  Spray 
Pump  Company 

213  W.  Julian  Street 
San"Jose,  Cal. 


Relation  of  the  Peach  Industry  to  the  Cannery 

By  Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  Corvallis 


THE  peach  seems  to  be  the  most  un- 
staple  of  all  the  fruits  that  we  are 
now  growing  in  the  Pacific  Northwest; 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  condition  is 
not  due  to  a  difficulty  of  production, 
for  there  are  indeed  few  regions  of  the 
entire  country  that  can  produce  more 
regularly  and  successfully  crops  of 
peaches  than  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
There  are  famous  peach  regions  in  the 
United  States  that  are  very  content 
when  they  can  produce  three  crops  in 
five  years;  yet  we  have  peach  orchards 
here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  have 
only  failed  two  crops  in  thirty  years, 
and  yet  the  peach  business  as  a  whole 
has  not  proved  to  be  very  profitable. 

The  query  at  once  arises:  How  is  it 
that,  in  a  country  where  we  can  pro- 
duce peaches  so  cheaply  and  so  plenti- 
fully, it  is  impossible  to  make  money? 
The  trouble,  as  I  see  it,  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fact  that  the  peaches  which  we 
produce  are  grown  chiefly  for  shipping 
purposes  rather  than  for  by-product 
purposes.  The  shipping  distances  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  Middle  West 
and  East  are  rather  far  for  the  peach. 
Although  it  can  be  sent  successfully, 
nevertheless  the  freight  rate  is  rather 
prohibitive.  Now,  unless  one  is  study- 
ing the  peach  question  of  the  entire 
United  States  very  carefully  he  is  very 


likely  to  load  his  peaches  on  the  wrong 
market.  Again,  forest  fires  have  been 
a  factor  which  have  kept  us  from  ship- 
ping peaches.  Our  local  canneries  have 
been  very  small  and  have  been  unable 
to  handle  the  fruit.  Unfortunately 
most  varieties  that  we  grow  are  un- 
suited  either  for  canning  or  drying. 
The  favorite  peach  of  the  canneries 
is  clingstone;  and,  while  some  white 
peaches  are  used,  the  great  favorites 
are  the  yellow  clingstones  that  are  free 
from  all  redness  around  the  pit.  These 
peaches  are  far  superior  to  freestones 
for  canning  purposes.  They  have  a 
texture  and  canning  quality  that  is  not 
found  in  most  freestones.  The  yellow 
flesh  at  present  is  very  popular  and  the 
absence  of  red  in  the  flesh  around  the 
pit  will  mean  that  the  juice  can  be  kept 
clear.  For  evaporating  purposes,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  yellow  freestones 
are  preferred,  and  if  the  peach  has 
plenty  of  red  around  the  pit  it  is  all 
the  more  a  favorite,  as  this  red  color 
in  the  dried  product  tends  to  make  it 
very  attractive.  There  are  some  free- 
stones that  are  used  for  canning  pur- 
poses. In  fact  many  of  our  common 
varieties  are  put  up  to  a  more  or  less 
degree.  But  the  general  trend  of  the 
trade  is  away  from  such  varieties. 
Probably  two  of  the  best  freestones 


that  we  grow  are  the  Muir  and  the 
Lovell.  The  clings  that  are  becoming 
very  popular  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for 
canning  are  such  peaches  as  the 
Tuskena,  often  known  as  the  Tuscan 
Cling;  Heath's  Cling,  Phillips'  Cling 
and  McKevitt's  Cling.  The  McKevitt's 
and  Heath's  are  white  clings,  whereas 
the  Tuskena  and  Phillips'  are  yellow 
clingstones.  Other  clings  are  used, 
such  as  the  Orange  Cling,  the  Lemon 
Cling,  McDewitt's,  Henrietta,  etc. 

In  choosing  a  peach  for  canning  pur- 
poses in  the  Pacific  Northwest  we  must 
bear  several  facts  in  mind.  First,  if  we 
can  get  the  desirable  peach  it  will  be 
a  great  boon  to  our  fruitgrowers.  It 
would  give  them  an  additional  fruit, 
which  would  perhaps  allow  them  to 
run  at  full  blast  a  longer  season;  and 
the  longer  a  cannery  can  run  the  less 
per  day  is  charged  for  overhead  ex- 
penses. This  peach,  however,  to  fill 
our  demand,  must  not  compete  with  the 
Bartlett  pear.  The  Bartlett  pear  has 
come  to  stay  and  is  proving  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  desirable  fruit  that  our 
canneries  can  secure.  Its  season  is 
fairly  long;  it  can  be  grown  in  large 
quantities  and  grown  cheaply;  further- 
more, it  is  in  tremendous  demand  and 
the  competition  is  not  very  great,  so 
that  the  canneries  are  going  to  plan  to 
handle  all  the  Bartlett  pears  that  they 
can  handle  during  its  season.  Conse- 
quently they  do  not  wish  to  be  troubled 
with  peaches  when  the  pears  are  ripe. 
But,  if  we  could  secure  a  good  cling 
peach  that  has  the  good  characteristics 
which  the  canneries  desire  and  at  the 
same  time  get  one  which  will  come 
either  before  or  after  the  Bartlett  pear 
season,  we  should  have  the  peach  that 
we  are  looking  for. 

The  Tuskena,  or  Tuscan  Cling,  in 
parts  of  California  comes  at  about 
the  same  time  as  Crawford's  Early. 
Heath's  Cling,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
late  peach,  ripening  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Salway.  The  Salway,  by 
the  way,  is  a  great  favorite  as  a  home 
canner  and  is  thought  by  many  a 
housewife  to  be  the  best  peach  that 
she  can  secure.  Fortunately  a  large 
number  of  our  peach  growers  have 
planted  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
cling  varieties,  so  that  in  a  very  short 
time  we  shall  be  able  to  find  out  how 
well  they  adapt  themselves  to  our 
climate  and  soil,  and  whether  or  not 
their  ripening  period  is  desirable.  I 
am  satisfied  that  if  we  can  get  the  de- 
sired canning  and  evaporating  peaches, 
from  that  time  on  the  peach  industry 
will  grow  in  importance  until  it  will 
become  one  of  our  leading  industries. 

THE  STEPPING-STONE  TO  WEALTH 

is  the  systematic  saving-  of  money.  You 
and  members  of  your  family  can  easily 
cultivate  this  admirable  habit  by  putting 
a  dime  in 

CRAB'S  KEYLESS 
__  BASKET  BANK 

i  every  day.  Tour  money  accumulates 
I  rapidly.  Deposit  of  each  coin  registered 
automatically.  Capacity  §30.  Bank  opens 
when  S5  or  multiple  thereof  has  been 
deposited.  Cannot  be  opened  otherwise. 
Made  of  solid  steel,  oxidized  copper  fin- 
ish. Size  2!ox3k>  ins.  Price  81 ,  prepaid  in 
U.  S.  Money  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
Order  NOW.  Victor  M.  Grab  &  Co., Box  BF,  Ashland  BIk., Chicago,  III. 
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The  Spray  Outfit  you  will  eventually 
buy,  the  QUEEN  type  of 

"Friend" 

Spray  Rig 


Send  for  Catalog. 

BETTER  SPRAY  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 

Lowest  prices,  direct  to  you. 

California  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

WASTONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 
Stock  in  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Seattle,  Washington.  Immediate  Delivery 


How  to  Recognize  Some  Common  Plant  Diseases 


DISEASES  in  plants  may  be  defined 
as  any  variation  due  to  the  de- 
rangement of  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  life  of  the  plant. 
The  most  favorable  conditions  are  sel- 
dom, perhaps  never,  realized;  therefore 
such  a  definition  will  not  be  entirely 
satisfactory.  When  the  conditions  are 
so  seriously  changed  as  to  threaten  the 
life  of  any  part  of  the  plant  or  the 
plant  as  a  whole  we  generally  say  that 
the  part  of  the  plant  or  plant  as  a 
whole  is  diseased.  In  studying  plant 
diseases  there  are  three  things  to  be 
considered:  (1)  The  immediate  cause 
of  the  disease;  (2.)  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease upon  the  anatomy,  form  or  func- 
tion of  the  host;  (3)  the  predisposition 
of  the  plant  to  disease. 

Plant  diseases  are  of  two  kinds,  or- 
ganic and  inorganic.  The  organic  dis- 
eases are  those  that  are  caused  by 
living  organisms,  such  as  bacteria, 
slimes,  moulds  and  fungi.  Inorganic 
diseases  are  those  that  are  caused  by 
agencies  other  than  living  organisms, 
such  as  unfavorable  conditions  of  the 
soil  or  weather.  The  inorganic  dis- 
eases sometimes  travel  under  the  name 
of  "Physiological"  diseases.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  were  less  than  half  a 
dozen  scientific  men  working  upon 
plant  diseases  in  the  United  States, 
while  today  there  are  at  a  conservative 
estimate  more  than  two  hundred  such 


By  John  J.  Hall,  Washington  State  College,  Pullman 

men  engaged  in  this  line  of  work.  The 
number  of  organic  diseases  minutely 
investigated  has  increased  from  a  score 
or  so  to  more  than  five  hundred,  and  of 
the  five  hundred  more  than  half  are 
known  to  be  serious  and  to  cause  more 
or  less  loss  to  the  producers  of  the 
world.  Diseases  attack  all  parts  of  the 
plant.  Upon  the  leaves  they  cause 
spottings,  mildew  and  a  distortion 
which  is  sometimes  called  curl.  Upon 
the  stem  or  branches  they  cause  rough- 
ened places  that  are  known  as  cankers. 
Upon  the  roots  they  cause  rotting  of 
the  roots  called  root  rot  and  a  stop- 
page of  the  water-conducting  tissue, 
thus  bringing  about  some  of  those  dis- 
eases called  "wilts."  Upon  the  fruit 
they  cause  "fruit  rots,"  "fruit  spots," 
"fruit  blotches,"  or  in  some  cases  dis- 
eases that  are  known  as  "fly-speck." 
Some  of  the  names  that  are  commonly 
given  to  plant  diseases  are  "rot," 
"blight/'  "wilt,"  "spot,"  "scab,"  "mil- 
dew," "smut,"  "rust,"  with  all  of  which 
you  are  more  or  less  familiar. 

The  loss  from  plant  diseases  is  so 
great  throughout  the  United  States  that, 
to  bring  it  a  little  closer  home,  I  will 
([note  the  loss  from  seven  diseases  an- 
nually: Wheat  rust,  $67,000,000;  wheat 
smut,  $3,000,000;  wheat  stinking  smut, 
$11,000,000;  oat  smut,  $7,000,000;  potato 
blight,  $36,000,000;  peach  leaf  curl, 
$3,000,000;  apple  bitter  rot,  $50,000,000, 


a  total  of  $177,000,000.  I  have  here  taken 
the  best  known  diseases,  but  that  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  ones  that 
cause  the  greatest  amount  of  damage, 
so  you  can  get  some  idea  of  the  extreme 
loss  occasioned  by  disease. 

Plant  diseases,  aside  from  the  di- 
vision according  to  cause,  may  be 
called  general  and  specific  or  those 
that  attack  a  number  of  different  plants 
and  those  that  attack  only  one  plant. 
In  taking  up  the  special  diseases  it  is 
my  intention  to  consider  first  some  of 
the  fruit  diseases  and  then  later  some 
of  the  vegetable  diseases,  for  I  believe 
that  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  all 
diseases  is  an  essential  to  proper  crop 
production.  Of  the  fruit  diseases  I  will 
begin  with  the  apple  "bitter  rot."  This 
disease  does  not  as  yet  occur  in  this 
state,  but  it  might  be  well  to  be  able  to 
recognize  it  in  case  it  does  make  its 
appearance.  The  damage  done  by  the 
disease  is  to  the  fruit,  at  least  primarily, 
although  cankers  are  formed  upon  the 
branches.  Upon  the  fruit  the  disease 
starts  as  a  small,  nearly  circular,  rotten 
spot.  This  spot  gradually  increases  in 
size  and  after  a  time  shows  concentric 
circles  of  pinkish  pustules  in  the  de- 
cayed area.  The  decayed  areas  finally 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  fruit,  which 
then  begins  to  shrivel  and  wrinkle. 
This  shriveling  continues  until  the  fruit 
becomes  what  is  known  as  "mummy." 
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Get  the  Personal  Touch  ! 

Every  man  who  owns  an  auto- 
mobile should  know  how  to  run  it.   If  he 

doesn't  know  how  to  run  it  he  doesn't  know  how 
to  buy  it.  He  can't  get  the  touch  or  the  feel  of  the 
car  through  some  other  man 's  hands.  The  only  real 
way  to  buy  a  car  is  to  sit  in  the  driver's  seat,  handle  the 
car  yourself  and  get  the  action  of  the  whole  business. 

That's  the  way  we  are  selling 

the  Mitchell  car  this  year.  We  are  asking 
probable  customers  to  try  the  car  themselves  and  find 
out  how  it  responds  to  them.  Nine-tenths  of  the  men  who  own 
cars  are  amateurs  the  first  season  and  they  know — and  we  know — 
that  the  only  way  to  learn  a  car  thoroughly  is  to  ride  in  it,  drive  it 
and  get  the  personal  touch.  That  kind  of  information  is  unbaised. 
It' s  the  only  kind  on  which  to  base  an  investment. 

Our  dealers  everywhere  are  pre- 
pared to  co-operate  with  you  to  this  end. 
They  will  willingly  lend  you  a  Mitchell  model.  If 

the  car  drives  well  and  acts  well  under  your  guidance,  than  ask  the 
dealer  for  the  details  of  construction  and  the  materials  used  therein. 
Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  all  the  models.  The  engines  all  perform 
the  same  whether  in  the  big  and  little  sixes  or  the  four.  One  acts 
as  well  as  the  other.  Try  one  or  try  all.  Suit  yourself.  But  don't 
let  some  one  else  tell  you  how  the  cars  operate.  Drive  them  yourself. 

Here  is  the  Equipment  for  all  the  Mitchell  Models  Which  is  included  in 
.   the  List  Prices: 

Electric  self-starter  and  generator — electric  lights — electric  horn- 
electric  magnetic  exploring  lamp— mohair  top  and  dust  cover — 
Tungsten  valves — Jiffy  quick-action  side  curtains — quick-action 
two  piece  rain  vision  wind-shield— demountable  rims  with  one 
extra — speedometer— double  extra  tire  carrier — Bair  bow  holders-  ' 
license  plate  bracket — pump  jack  and  complete  set  of  first  class  tools 


Racine,  Wis,  U.  S.  A. 

Eighty  years  of  faithful  service  to  the  American  Public 


These  "mummies"  may  remain  upon 
the  tree  all  winter  and  become  a  source 
of  infection  in  the  spring.  The  chief 
source  of  infection  is  not  these  "mum- 
mied" fruits  but  the  cankers.  The 
cankers  are  roughened  places  upon  the 
branches  and  in  them  the  disease  lives 
all  winter  and  develops  a  so-called 
winter  stage  which  causes  the  greater 
amount  of  infection  in  the  spring. 

Another  disease  of  the  apple  that 
may  be  found  in  the  state  in  the  future 
is  the  "blotch."  Here  all  the  aerial 
parts  of  the  tree  are  attacked.  Upon 
the  leaves  it  causes  small  orange  spots 
about  the  size  of  a  pinhead  in  which 
can  be  seen  one  or  more  minute  black 
dots.  These  dots  are  the  fruiting  stage 
of  the  disease.  Upon  the  twigs  the 
disease  causes  reddish-brown  spots. 
These  spots  are  usually  marked  off 
from  the  healthy  tissue  by  a  distinct 
line  which  often  becomes  a  very 
marked  crack.  Within  the  spots  are 
found  small  black  dots  which  are  the 
fruiting  stage  of  the  disease.  The 
spots  are  more  frequently  found  near 
the  base  of  the  leaves  and  are  much 
more  universal  upon  the  watersprouts 
than  upon  the  outer  part  of  the  tree, 
although  these  parts  are  by  no  means 
free  from  the  trouble.  Upon  the  fruit 
there  appear  "blotches"  that  look  as 
if  a  drop  of  dirty  water  had  splashed 
upon  it.  These  "blotches"  may  be  few 
or  many  and  in  some  cases  so  affect 
the  fruit  that  it  develops  irregularly. 
Occasionally  the  disease  becomes  so 
bad  that  it  causes  the  fruit  to  crack, 
due  to  the  inhibiting  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease upon  the  growth  of  the  fruit  at 
the  point  of  attack. 

The  next  disease  is  one  that  occurs 
in  the  state  and  does  a  large  amount 
of  damage  to  the  apple  and  the  pear  in- 
dustries. The  common  name  of  the 
disease  is  the  "scab."  It  attacks  the 
leaves,  twigs,  flowers  and  fruit.  Upon 
the  leaves  it  causes  blackish-green 
spots  with  more  or  less  irregularly  cir- 
cular outline.  Sometimes  these  spots 
coalesce  and  cover  the  whole  surface 
of  the  leaf.  Upon  the  fruit  the  disease 
first  appears  as  minute  gray  spots  like 
dry  blisters.  This  is  due  to  the  lifting 
of  the  epidermis  of  the  apple  by  the 
disease.  The  spots  increase  in  size  and 
the  skin  breaks  open,  leaving  portions 
of  it  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  spot, 
forming  an  irregular  grayish  scaly 
border  to  the  spot.  The  spot  itself  at 
this  stage  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  a 
velvety  blackish  substance  which  later 
sloughs  off  and  leaves  a  russeted  spot. 
If  several  of  these  spots  occur  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  fruit  they  cause  a 
cessation  of  growth  of  the  fruit  upon 
that  side.  The  spots  may  unite  and 
cause  the  whole  side  of  the  fruit  <  to 
become  affected.  In  such  cases  the 
fruit  is  very  likely  to  crack  open  and 
thus  make  entrance  way  for  other  rot- 
causing  fungi.  The  twigs  are  studded 
with  light-brown  spots.  These  spots 
are  oval  and  as  a  rule  scattered,  but 
sometimes  they  coalesce  and  form  con- 
siderable areas  which  appear  as  a 
scurfy  coating  upon  the  twigs. 


The  next  disease  is  the  so-called 
"rough  bark"  of  the  Newtown.  It  ap- 
pears as  brown  spots  upon  the  leaves. 
In  the  spots  are  small  black  dots. 
Upon  the  fruit  it  may  cause  a  rotting, 
but  such  occurrence  is  rare  in  natural 
conditions.  The  chief  damage  is  to  the 
twigs,  where  the  disease  is  first  visible, 
as  certain  sunken  areas  in  the  bark. 
These  sunken  areas  enlarge,  turn 
black  and  finally  crack  or  break  open 
about  their  margins.    Upon  examina- 


tion of  such  spots  the  tissue  under- 
neath is  found  to  be  dead  and  black- 
ened. The  whole  of  the  branch  is 
likely  to  become  affected,  at  least  the 
disease  girdles  the  branch,  occasionally 
killing  them. 

Another  disease  is  the  spotting  of  the 
leaves,  which  I  mention  in  passing, 
and  say  that  it  is  caused  by  the  same 
organism  that  causes  the  "black  rot" 
of  the  apple,  but  may  be  due  to  other 
disease  organisms,  or  even  in  some 
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MARVELOUS 
STRENGTH  OF 


STUMP 
PULLER, 
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Woman  Can 
Outpull  Team 


I    Pulling  Giant 

Washington  Fir  Stump 

(From  actual  photo) 

A  woman  can  pull  more  with  "K"  without  blocks  than  horse  team.  One  man  can  pull 
3-ft.  cedar  stump  out  of  hilltop  ground  in  5  minutes.  Man  pulled  3-ft.  green  fir  tree  down 
and  out  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  under-cut  ready  to  fall.  8-ft.  fir  stump  pulled  troni 
deep  soil  in  2  pieces  in '20  minutes  by  Mr.  Welch,  Bellingham. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  officials  Kitsap  County,  Washington,  in  clearing  road  right-of- 
way— hardest  test  in  the  world.  "K"  frames  made  of  finest  Krupp  steel;  wearing  parts 
hardened  forged  steel.  Two  wheels  attached  for  ease  in  moving;  total  weight  only  Id  lbs. 
Works  any  position,  and  in  places  where  horse  machine  is  impossible.  Power  obtained 
by  paul  and  rat-net;  like  rowing  a  boat  and  almost  as  easy.  Year  guarantee,  cash  or  easy  terms. 
Write  for  booklet.       Walter  J.  Fitzpatriek,  Box  "S,"  1936  Second  Ave. ,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Do  Better  Disking  and  Raise  Bigger  Crops 

— You'll  Make  More  Money 


Regardless  of  how  fertile  or  how  poor  the  land, 
you  can  make  more  money  by  doing  better 
disking.  You  can  grow  bigger  crops  at  pro- 
portionately less  cost. 


[  Made  in  5  sizes, 
each  in  regular 
and  extension 
heads.  Disks  16, 
18  and  20-inch 


disk  harrows  will  make  you  more  money — they  are  speci- 
ally designed  for  intensive  tillage.  Many  farmers  not  only 
grow  bigger  crops  at  proportionately  less  cost  by  using 
Cutaway ( Clark ) disk  harrows,  but  they  raise  more  per 
acre  at  less  cost  per  acre.  There  is  one  for  the  biggest 
tractor  or  the  smallest  horse.  Ask  your  dealer  to  show 
you  a  Cutaway  (Clark)  disk  harrow.  If  he  doesn't  sell 
the  Cutaway  (Clark), write  us.  Don't  accept  a  substi- 
tute. We  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  agent.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog,  "The  Soil  and  Intensive  Tillage.  " 

THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 

Maker  of  the  original  CLJUHC  disk  harrows  and  plows 

940  Main  Street,  HIGGANUM,  CONN. 


Made  in  sizes  small 
enough  for  one 
horse  and  large 
enough  for  the  big- 
gest tractors 


cases  to  spray  injury.  The  last  apple 
disease  that  I  want  to  take  up  is  "black 
spot  canker,"  or  I  believe  better, 
"anthracnose."  This  is  a  disease  pe- 
culiar to  that  part  of  the  state  west  of 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  It  affects  both 
the  fruit  and  the  branches  of  the  trees. 
The  disease  causes  cankers  upon  the 
branches  which,  when  they  are  first 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  are  circular, 
somewhat  sunken  and  dark  colored. 
The  cankers  increase  slowly  in  diam- 
eter and  become  oblong  in  outline  and 
nearly  black  in  color.  As  the  canker 
becomes  mature  the  bark  becomes  dry 
and  brittle  and  the  dead  diseased  tis- 
sue is  separated  from  the  healthy  by  a 
marked  fissure.  In  these  cankered 
spots  there  appear  small  pustules  at 
the  center.  These  spread  until  prac- 
tically the  whole  canker  is  affected. 
After  these  pustules  have  matured  their 
spores  the  bark  in  which  they  occur 


may  drop  out,  leaving  a  scar.  Upon 
the  fruit  the  disease  has  an  appearance 
very  similar  to  that  caused  by  the 
"bitter  rot,"  but  does  not  cause  as  much 
damage  as  does  that  disease. 

Peach  leaf  curl  causes  the  leaves,  or 
at  least  a  part  of  the  leaves,  to  become 
distorted  and  very  much  out  of  shape. 
It  often  causes  the  branches  that  bear 
the  distorted  leaves  to  enlarge,  and  as 
both  leaves  and  branches  age  the  sur- 
faces are  covered  with  a  white  more 
or  less  flour-like  coating.  Sometimes 
the  disease  will  cause  the  complete  de- 
foliation of  a  tree  and  a  second  crop 
of  leaves  will  then  form  and  thus 
weaken  the  tree.  One  other  character- 
istic of  the  disease  is  the  formation  of 
a  sort  of  "rosette"  at  the  tips  of  af- 
fected branches. 

"Brown  rot"  of  stone  fruits  occurs  in 
Washington  upon  prune  and  cherry, 
and  may  be  expected  upon  the  peach. 


At  first  a  small  circular  brown  rotten 
spot  occurs  upon  the  fruit.  This  grad- 
ually enlarges  until  it  involves  the 
whole  of  the  fruit.  At  this  time  the 
surface  of  the  fruit  may  be  covered 
with  a  grayish-brown  powdery  sub- 
stance, more  or  less  in  pustules.  These 
pustules  are  the  summer  spores  and 
spore-breaking  stalks  of  the  organism 
that  causes  the  disease.  The  fruit  then 
begins  to  wrinkle  and  shrink,  and  at 
length  becomes  a  "mummy."  This 
"mummy"  may  hang  upon  the  tree 
throughout  the  winter  or  fall  to  the 
ground.  Besides  the  fruit  the  disease 
attacks  the  flowers,  kills  them  and 
causes  them  to  fall.  The  injury  done 
by  this  disease  to  the  flowers  is  often 
confounded  with  frost  injury.  Through 
the  diseased  flowers  the  trouble  may 
spread  to  the  twigs  in  case  the  latter 
are  injured. 

"Crown  gall"  is  a  swelling  or  tumor- 
like growth  at  the  crown  of  the  tree  or 
upon  its  roots.  It  attacks  both  apple 
and  peach  as  well  as  many  other  kinds 
of  plants.  This  disease  causes  the  tree 
to  come  into  bearing  earlier  and  short- 
ens its  producing  life  and  may  some- 
times kill  a  tree.  It  causes  the  tree 
leaves  to  be  lighter  in  color  than  those 
of  a  healthy  tree. 

Blackberry  "anthracnose"  appears 
upon  the  aerial  parts  of  the  plant. 
Upon  the  cane  it  causes  at  first  red- 
dish spots,  oval  in  shape.  These  spots 
later  have  their  centers  grayish  white, 
due  to  the  presence  of  great  numbers 
of  spores  in  them.  The  disease  appears 
upon  the  veins  of  the  leaves  of  the 
blackberry  and  upon  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  of  the  loganberry  and  produces 
spots  similar  to  those  found  upon  the 
canes.  The  most  serious  damage  is 
done  to  the  fruit  of  the  blackberry 
where  the  druplets  are  attacked.  These 
druplets  fail  to  grow,  then  dry  up  if 
the  infection  is  early  in  the  season, 
giving  rise  to  what  are  called  "blighted" 
berries.  If  the  infection  is  late  in  the 
season  the  disease  causes  a  small  spot 
upon  the  druplet  attacked  and  thus 
destroys  the  market  value  of  the  fruit. 

There  are  two  leaf  spots  of  the  cur- 
rant that  are  possibly  found  in  this 
state,  either  of  which  cause  more  or 
less  defoliation  of  the  plants.  In  the 
first  of  these  the  spots  are  brown  or 
gray  and  often  reach  a  diameter  of  an 
eighth  of  an  inch.    Upon  the  leaf  the 


WIPE  YOUR  FEET 

Mud,  snow,  dust  and  dirt  will  not  be 
tracked  over  your  floors  if  you  use 

GRAB'S  FOOTSCRAPER 

outside  your  door.  The  only  device  made 
which  cleans  bottoms  and  sides  of  shoe  in 
one  operation.  Has  ten  parallel 
plates  for  scraping  soles  and 
two  stiff  bristle  brushes  which 
clean  sides  of  shoe. 


AUTOMATICALLY 
ADJUSTS  ITSELF 


to  any  size  shoe.  Handsomely 
enameled.  Looks  neat.   Can  be 
OVER  c,  /  stated  and  swept  under.  Fast- 

ocn  nnn  f*^"'1  ens  to  doorstep  or  any  handy 

oou.uuu  place.  Get  one  and  save  useless 

IN  USE      v"  work.  Price  $1.00.  If  your  dealer 

will  not  supply  you,  don't  take  substitute,  but  send  your 
order  direct  to  us.  Illustrated  folder  FREE. 

AGENTS  WANTED 
VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO. 
Boy  BF,  Ashland  Block  Chicago,  Illinois 
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other  disease  causes  a  great  number  of 
small  spots  that  are  at  first  brown,  but 
soon  cause  the  leaf  to  turn  yellow 
and  fall. 

There  is  a  disease  of  the  strawberry 
that  will  cause  some  damage  in  the 
state,  as  it  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance in  some  districts.  This  is  the  leaf 
spot  or  leaf  blight,  and  is  easily  recog- 
nized by  the  spots  having  reddish  bor- 
ders around  a  center  that  is  whitish. 

Of  the  diseases  that  do  not  attack 
fruit  but  do  attack  vegetables  I  want 
to  mention  just  a  few.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  "anthracnose"  of  the  bean. 
This  attacks  the  pod  of  the  bean  and 
makes  grayish  spots  that  have  a  red- 
dish border.  As  the  diseased  spots  age 
there  appear  in  them  pinkish  pustules 
of  spores  that  are  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  The  disease  at- 
tacks the  stems  and  leaves  as  well  as 
the  pods.  The  wax  varieties  are  more 
susceptible  than  the  green-pod  varie- 
ties. The  "black  rot"  of  cabbage  is  a 
disease  that  is  very  destructive  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  and  if  once  intro- 
duced into  this  region  may  become  so 
here.  It  is  found  in  the  leaves  and  the 
stem,  where  it  causes  the  veins  to  be- 
come blackened.  Where  the  disease 
affects  the  leaves  they  soon  turn  yellow 
and  wilt,  then  dry  and  become  parch- 
ment-like and  fall.  In  cucumber  "mil- 
dew" the  leaves  are  attacked.  The 
disease  may  be  recognized  by  the  yel- 
lowish angular  spots  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf.  If  the  under  side  of 
these  spots  is  examined  they  will  be 
found  to  be  covered  with  a  whitish 
down.  Potato  "late  blight"  causes 
spots  to  appear  upon  the  leaves,  usually 
at  the  margin.  The  diseased  parts  soon 
die  and  turn  black.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  disease  the  blackened  part 
is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  border  of 
light-green  color.  Under  suitable  con- 
ditions the  more  recently  invaded  areas 
are  covered  with  a  fine  white  down. 
The  blight  attacks  the  tuber  as  well  as 
the  leaves  and  there  causes  somewhat 
sunken  areas  with  a  darker  color  than 
the  healthy  parts  upon  the  surface, 
while  the  flesh  is  of  the  normal  white 
color.  Potato  "scab"  is  recognized  by 
the  rough  pitting  of  the  tubers.  This 
first  appears  as  a  very  small  reddish 
or  brownish  surface  spot,  but  soon  en- 
larges and  deepens  and  forms  the  reg- 
ular roughened  pitted  area.  "Dry  rot" 
of  the  potato  usually  causes  the  stem 
end  of  the  tuber  to  rot  with  a  dry 
leathery  decay,  and  may  eventually  in- 
clude the  whole  of  the  tuber.  Some- 
times before  the  tuber  begins  to  rot 
the  vascular  bundles  are  blackened  and 
may  be  easily  seen  if  the  tuber  is  cut 
across  the  stem  end.  "Rhizoctonia,"  or 
"rosette"  or  "little  potato,"  is  a  disease 
that  lives  in  the  soil  and  attacks  both 
the  stem  and  the  tuber.  Upon  the  stem 
it  may  cause  cankers  above,  which  is 
a  coating  of  white  mycelium  around  the 
stem.  Upon  the  tuber  it  may  cause  a 
dark-reddish  purple  color  which,  al- 
though it  does  not  go  very  deep,  de- 
stroys the  salability  of  the  potato. 


TheHood  River  Apple  Sizer 

Apple  buyers  and  consumers  are  demanding  standardization  and  uniformity  in  the 
grading  and  sizing  of  apples.  This  work  is  usually  done  by  hand,  costing  from  five  to 
fifteen  cents  per  box.  The  apple  industry  demands  economy  in  every  phase  of  the 
business.    Consequently  an  apple  grower  in  Hood  River  has  invented 

The  Hood  River  Apple  Sizer 

It  will  reduce  the  labor  of  grading  and  sizing  from  20  to  30  per 
cent  after  crop  is  in  the  apple  house,  making  the  little  machine 

save  §2.50  to  §5.00  per  day. 


The  Hood  River  Apple  Sizer 
is  simple  in  construction  and 
operation — with  no  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of 
order.    It  is  small  and 
compact,    occupying  a 
space  of  4^x6  feet  so  it 
can  be  used  in  any  pack- 
ing house,  no 
matter  how 
small.  With 
extra  help  it 
has  a  capaci- 
t  y  of  5  0  0 
boxesperday 
and  the  cost 
of  gr  a  d  ing 
and  sizing 
can  be  done 
for   3c  per 
box.  The 
price  is  solow 
that  every 
grower,  no 

matter  how  small,  cannot  afford  to  be  without  it.  ANY  GROWER  WITH  A  1,000 
BOX  CROP  CAN  SAVE  THE  COST  OF  THE  MACHINE  IN  ONE  YEAR. 

FOR  PARTICULARS  AND  PRICES  WRITE  TO 

J.  F.  VOLSTORFF,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


"PEARSON'S" 

(CEMENT  COATED) 


WE  MAKE  200  DIFFERENT  SIZES, 
SUITABLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 


J.  C.  PEARSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Old  South  Building 
Boston,  Mass. 
Sole  Manufacturers 


ARE 
THE 

BEST 
BOX 

NAILS 


A.  0.  RULOFSON  COMPANY 

No.  315  Monadnock  Building 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Managers 
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BETTER  FRUIT 
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^^SUPPUES 


Are  standard — the  best  to  be 
had  for  money-making 
purposes.    We  are 
Agents  for  Lewis  Bee  Ware. 

Sena  for  Catalog. 
Most  authoritative   Bee  Book 
issued,  54  pages  of  definite 
information.  Illustrated. 


The  Chas.H. Lilly  Co.  Seattle. 


Portland  Wholesale 
Nursery  Company 

Rooms  301-302  Stock  Exchange  Building 
Corner  Third  and  Yamhill  Streets 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


H.  HARRIS  &  CO. 

Fruit  Auctioneers 

227  State  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Established  1847 

Frank  Moseley 

Frank  L.  Ripley 

Cutler  B.  Downer 


If  Interested  in  Fruit  Graders 

Write  for  our  liberal  offer  on  the  first 

Western  Fruit  Grader 

shipped  to  your  locality. 
All  machines  guaranteed. 

Western  Fruit  Grader  and  Mfg.  Co. 

GRAND  JUNCTION,  COLORADO 


WESTERN 
AGENTS 
h  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 


BEE  HIVES 


and  Supplies 


I 


F  YOU  owr  an  orchard  or  keep  bees 
you  should  have  a  copy  of  our 

1914  CATALOG 

°f  Bee  Supplies 

Listing  everything  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful handlingof  bees  and  production  of  honey. 
Gioes  Valuable  I nformation  on  Pollination. 
Tells  How  to  Keep  and  Care  for  Bees. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  203 

PORTLAND  SEED 
COMPANY  <^jfe 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  :^MPAS^ 


Red  Spiders  and  Mites 

The  red  spider  is  not  an  insect,  but  a 
mite.  It  sometimes  is  reddish  in  color, 
hence  the  name,  but  it  is  often  brown- 
ish or  greenish  yellow.  There  are  red 
spider  of  the  orchard,  of  hops,  of 
raspberries  and  strawberries,  of  green- 
house plants,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  grass 
and  shade  trees,  like  locust  and  cotton- 
wood.  The  true  red  spider  passes  the 
winter  in  the  ground  in  a  partly  grown 
condition.  Other  red  spiders,  like  the 
clover  mite  or  orchard  mite,  lay  thick 
shelled  but  microscopic  winter  eggs  on 
the  bark  of  the  plants  they  infest. 
Often  the  eggs  are  so  numerous  on  cer- 
tain twigs  of  orchard  trees  as  to  give  a 
red  color  to  the  bark.  Such  eggs  are 
generally  resistant  to  spray.  Sulphur- 
lime  has  but  little  effect  on  them,  but 
the  Blackleaf  spray  destroys  many. 

All  mites  are  susceptible  to  suiphur. 
Plain  cold  water  also  has  a  detrimental 
effect  on  their  growth.  Summer  sprays 
containing  sulphur,  such  as  weak  sul- 
phur-lime (one  part  of  concentrate 
with  thirty  parts  of  water)  or  sul- 
phured kerosene  emulsion  work  well 
in  checking  either  the  brown  mites  or 
red  spiders.  In  making  the  kerosene 
emulsion  add  one  pound  of  sulphur  to 
each  gallon  of  kerosene  used.  A  com- 
mon formula  is  to  add  sulphur  to  soap 
solution  (15  pounds  sulphur  and  2 
pounds  whale-oil  soap  to  a  barrel  of 
water).  Instead  of  soap  as  a  sticker 
flour  paste  is  sometimes  used.  Sulphur 
may  be  mixed  with  the  paste  and  added 
to  weak  sulphur-lime.  Simply  dusting 
sulphur  into  the  trees  is  effective  in 
summer  time. 

Blackleaf  tobacco  extract  is  very  de- 
pendable. It  may  be  used  one  part  to 
seventy-five,  or  the  stronger  Blackleaf 
40  may  be  mixed  one  to  eight  hundred 
of  water.  It  would  be  well  to  add  this 
to  the  whale-oil  soap  and  sulphur 
spray.  A  simple  treatment  that  often 
proves  entirely  effective  is  to  turn  a 
garden  hose  on  the  infested  plants. 
Where  this  is  impossible  a  stream  from 
the  spray  pump  may  be  employed.  For 
the  red  spiders  of  the  greenhouse,  sul- 
phur is  commonly  placed  on  the  heat- 
ing pipes.  The  fumes  given  off  prevent 
the  development  of  the  mites. — Wash- 
ington State  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
periment Station  Bulletin. 


Top-Working  and  Grafting 

Considerable  top-working  and  graft- 
ing has  been  done  this  spring.  It  is 
very  easy,  however,  to  make  a  mistake 
in  the  care  of  the  grafts.  The  common 
method  is  to  allow  the  grafts  to  grow 
unhindered  for  the  entire  year,  pruning 
them  the  following  spring.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  mistake.  The  grafts, 
being  on  vigorous  trees,  make  very 
strong  growth  very  similar  in  nature 
to  water  sprouts.  The  growth  shoots 
straight  into  the  air,  and  breaks  off  if 
unusually  strong  winds  are  experienced 
or  if  heavy  birds  alight  upon  it.  Instead 
of  allowing  these  grafts  to  make  so 
much  terminal  growth,  it  would  be 
much  more  desirable  to  pinch  them 
back  or  prune  them  back  so  as  to  force 


FIVE  BIG  ROOMS,  $600 
We  furnish  any  number  of  rooms  and  any 
design  you  need.    Send  for  catalog. 
Houses  for  $  100  and  over- 

CommonSense  and 
a  Hammer 

Are  all  you  need  to  build  one  of  our  attractively 
designed  cottages  or  bungalows.  Not  portable. 
Absolutely  permanent.  Save  carpenter  expense, 
loss  of  material  in  cutting  and  many  other  sav- 
ings.   You  get  the  benefit. 

We  cut  every  piece  to  fit  and  furnish  doors, 
windows,  hardware,  paint  and  absolutely  every- 
thing to  make  the  house  complete.  A  numbered 
diagram  tells  you  how  to  put  it  together,  with- 
out further  expense. 

Ready  Built  House  Company 

978  Broadway  Portland,  Oregon 


A  Large  Fruit  Crop 

is  predicted  for  1914.  Low  cost  of  produc- 
ing and  gathering  your  crop  should  be 
looked  after.  Our  1914  Catalog  shows 
many  labor  saving  devises.  Write 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co. 
Spokane,  Washington 


Hood  Riveri  Grown  Nursery  Stock 

for  Season  1913-1914 

Standard  Varieties 
Prices  Right  and  Stock  First  Class 

C.  D.  THOMPSON,  Hood  River,  Oregon 


Fruit  Farms  in  Delaware 

Are  so  close  to  the  big  markets  that  each 
individual  grower  can  sell  his  own  fruit 
and  take  advantage  of  the  highest  prices 
paid  for  fancy  fruit.  For  information 
address  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Dover,  Delaware. 


"Star" 

Orchard  Ladder 


The  strongest  and  lightest 
orchard  ladder  on  the 
market.  Catalogue. 


"Acme" 

ROLLING  PARTITIONS 


For  schools, 
churches, 
homes,  etc. 
Bo  oklet  Free. 

UNION  BLIND  AND 
LADDER  CO. 

3535  Peralta  SI. 
OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA 
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Free!  The 
"Spray"  Book 


HE? 


FOR  USE 
IN  ANY 
WAGON, 
CART,  Etc 


No.  190-Horlzontal 
50-Gallon 


Every  reader  of  "Better  Fruit"  should  have  this 
book.  It  contains  valuable  information  on  spraying 
of  trees,  vines  and  bushes,  with  complete  description 
and  illustrations  of  the  "Iron  Age"  line — the  greatest 
line  of  Spraying  Machinery  in  America. 

Send  for  this  Booh  today— if  s  FREE. 

Fill  out  coupon  now,  or  mail  a  postal. 

Sprayers — All  Sizes 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 


Built  up 

from 
No.  190 


We  illustrate  but  three  of  over  70  designs  in 
the  great  "Iron  Age"  line.  Bucket,  Knapsack, 
Barrel,  Power  and  Traction  Sprayers.  Hund- 
reds of  "Iron  Age"  outfits  have  been  used  with 
most  satisfactory  results  here  in  the  Northwest. 

Get  the  "Iron  Age"  Sprayer  that  suits  your 
purpose  best.  They  are  built  up  in  units  so 
that  you  may  buy  what  you  need  now  and  add 

to  the 

outfit  later  when  necessary.  All  have 
the  best  pumps  in  use  on  any  sprayers. 
Solutions  touch  only  brass  or  galvanized 
parts. 


50-Gallon 
Power  Sprayer 


250-Gallon  Sprayer 
with  Gear-Driven, 
Doable-Acting 
Pump.   2-H.,  Four- 
cycle, Air-Cooled 
Engine.  Furnished 
with  or  without 
truck. 


Power  Sprayers  are 
50,100,150  and  200 
Gallons  Capacity 


Distributed 
through  the 
best 
dealers 
in  the 
Northwest 
hy 


MWA1W 


LAND 


Oldest  and 

Largest 
Independent 

Wholesalers  of 
Farm  Machinery 
in  Pacific 
Northwest 


out  lateral  growth,  encourage  a  spread- 
ing growth;  in  other  words,  train  the 
grafts  just  as  though  you  were  pruning 
young  trees.  By  pruning  them  one  or 
more  times  during  the  summer  you  will 
have  a  much  more  satisfactory  tree 
than  if  you  were  to  let  them  grow 
vigorously  the  entire  year. 


Grafting  Wax  Formulas 

The  following  formulas  for  grafting 
wax  are  being  used  at  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stalion: 

Common  Grafting  Wax. — (Formula  1) 
Four  pounds  resin,  two  pounds  bees- 
wax, one  pound  tallow.  (Formula  2) 
Four  pounds  resin,  one  pound  bees- 
wax, one  pound  tallow. 

Walnut  Grafting  Wax. — Besin,  five 
pounds;  beeswax,  one  pound;  finely 
pulverized  charcoal,  one-half  pound; 
raw  linseed  oil,  one  gill.  After  melt- 
ing the  beeswax  and  resin  over  a 
fire  that  is  not  too  hot,  add  the  char- 
coal, stirring  steadily,  then  add  the 
oil.  After  moulding  the  bricks  it 
should  be  placed  in  greased  pans.  As 
one  needs  to  use  the  wax  it  may  be 
broken  off  in  lumps  and  melted  in  suit- 
able dishes.  It  should  be  in  liquid 
form  when  applied. 

"Diamond  Quality"  j 
TESTED 

SEED  CORN 

SELECT  VARIETIES  THAT  HAVE 
BEEN  GROWN  SUCCESSFULLY 
IN  THE  NORTHWEST. 

Sure  to  give  satisfaction  wherever 
[  corn  can  be  grown. 

FIELD  CORN 

|  For  Grain,  Silo  or  Fodder 

Northwestern  Dent — Red,  Yellow 
Cap. 

Pride  of  the  North — Yellow  Dent. 
Minnesota  King — Yellow  Dent. 
Gold  Mine — Yellow  Dent. 
Wisconsin  White  Dent. 
Australian  White  Flint. 
Early  Canada — Yellow  Flint. 
King  Phillip— Red  Flint. 

SWEET  CORN 

For  Home  and  Market  Gardens 

GOLDEN  WEST— Our  own  selection, 
Hardy,  Early.  The  "sweetest, 
richest  flavored  corn  ever  grown"  j 

OREGON  EVERGREEN. 

Livingston  Early  Sugar- Peep  O'Day— Early 
Minnesota  —  Stowell's  Evergreen  —  Early 
Country  Gentleman -Black  Mexican. 

1914  CATA10G-150  pages.  Gives  description 
and  prices  of  the  corn  we  offer — is  a  valuable 
ref erance  and  a  safe  guide  to  your  purchases. 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG  No.  200 

Portland  Seed^H^ 
Company  ^SSSy&z 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Hood  River  Orchard  Census 
Hood  River  County  Assessor  Mr.  J. 
Wickham  has  just  completed  a  state- 
ment showing  the  actual  number  of 
trees  of  different  ages  in  Hood  River, 
which  is  as  follows: 


1  year    old,  set  in  1912  1,795 

2  years  old,  set  in  1911  1,641 

3  years  old,  set  in  1910  2,294 

4  years  old,  set  in  1909  1,471 

5  vears  old,  set  in  1908   1,464 

6  years  old,  set  in  1907  1,185 

7  years  old,  set  in  1906   779 

8  years  old  and  over  2,656 


It  shows  that  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  is  in  bearing,  which 
shipped  1,000  cars  in  1912  and  1,000 
cars  in  1913. 


A  Good  Poultry  Ration  and  Its  Cost 
A  perfect  ration  for  laying  hens  con- 
tains required  food  elements  in  ap- 
proximately the  right  proportion  and 
in  the  forms  most  economical  in  the 


locality  where  the  feeding  is  done. 
Professor  James  Dryden,  head  of  the 
Poultry  Department  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College,  has  prepared  a  list  of 
five  more  or  less  exact  rations  for  one 
laying  hen  for  one  year.  The  follow- 
ing is  ration  No.  4,  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  best  for  most  places  in 
Oregon : 

Material  Quantity  Cost 

Wheat    30  lbs.  .45 

Oats    10    "  .15 

Bran   10    "  .121/. 

Corn   5    "  .10 

Beef  scrap   5    "  .20 

Corn  meal   5    "  .10 

Linseed  meal    5    "  .12x/> 

Middlings    5    "         .07 % 

Shell   3    "  .03 

Grit   3    "  .03 

Charcoal    2    "  .05 

Green  food   .05 


Total  $1.48% 

While  the  cost  of  the  above  ration 
will  vary  in  different  seasons  and  at 
different  places  it  is  thought  to  be  very 
close  to  the  average  cost.    Most  of  the 
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Absolutely 
V  Waterproof 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 

does  not  absorb  water — 
it  turns  it  off!  Wear 
it  when  you  work  in  the 
wet  and  know  the 
true  meaning  of  wet 
weather  comfort. 

<t3  C\(\  AT  YOUR 
q>J.UU  DEALER'S 

PROTECTOR  HAT 

(waterproof)  75c. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

BOSTON 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 


The  Question  of  the  Day 

With  the  fruitgrower  is,  how  can  he  derive 
a  revenue  from  his  overripe  and  unsalable 
fruits? 

It  can  be  done.  It  is  being  done.  How?  By 
the  use  of  the  new  and  up-to-date  process  of 

DEHYDRATING 

Which  is  the  cheapest,  quickest  and  best 
process  ever  devised  for  preserving  fruit  with- 
out changing  the  taste  or  flavor;  is  clean  and 
sanitary.  There  is  always  a  market  for  this 
product.  Can  be  operated  by  anyone.  Capac- 
ity to  meet  all  requirements. 
For  descriptive  booklet  address 

Luther  Vacu-Dehydrator  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Things  We  Are  Agents  For 

Knox  Hats 
Alfred  Benjamin  &  Co.  's  Clothing 

Dr.  Jaeger  Underwear 
Dr.  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Underwear 
Dent's  and  Fownes'  Gloves 

Buffum  &  Pendleton 

311  Morrison  Street 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Elastic  Pruning  Paint 

Saves  Girdled  Trees,  Heals  Cuts  and  Wounds, 
Prevents  Decay,  Stops  Bleeding  in  Pruning. 
A  Positive  mid  Etft-rtual  Remedy  lor  the  Treatment 
of  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees  when  Damaged. 
Use  Any  Time  of  the  Year. 
Catalog—Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Depot— 1914 

E.  G.  MENDENHALL 
Box  BF  Kinmundy,  Illinois 


YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  SPRAYER 

You  want  to  save  time, 
temper,  trouble  and  trees. 
You  want  to  raise  fruit  thai 
brings  the  highest  price*. 
/ ..  You  want  to  know  all  about 
^  ,  *  t^^^^^^afchlour  *Prayer  before  you  buy. 

Write  for"  ^V^M^  "rT  V  yox}Jue^° 
Catalogue  86    ^^^^know.    Do  You  Want  To 

BEIERSOH  MACHINERY  00.  ^*  K-now  »he™ce? 

Manufacturers    182  Morrison  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


material,  such  as  wheat,  oats  and  corn, 
can  be  produced  more  cheaply  on  the 
farm  and  marketed  more  economically 
when  converted  into  poultry  products. 
Other  material,  such  as  green  food, 
charcoal,  grit  and  shell  or  their  sub- 
stitutes, can  be  furnished  from  natural 
sources  with  but  little  cost.  Often 
milk  and  other  farm  products  can  be 
substituted  for  some  of  the  materials 
that  otherwise  would  have  to  be 
bought.  By  a  careful  study  of  the 
given  rations  the  poultryman  will  be 
able  to  supply  the  necessary  food  ele- 
ments by  substituting  a  more  econom- 
ical material.  Of  course  the  amounts 
should  vary  slightly  with  the  differ- 
ence in  egg  production  and  in  size  of 
fowls.  If  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  hen  for  one  year 
is  $1.50  the  necessity  of  securing  better 
than  the  average  six-dozen-egg  hen  is 
at  once  apparent.  The  yearly  produc- 
tion of  such  a  hen  has  an  average  value 
of  about  $1.50.  The  yearly  production 
of  a  good  layer  is  about  twice  that 
number,  and  most  of  the  increase  rep- 
resents a  clear  profit. — Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  Bulletin. 


New  Sprays 
Every  year  we  see  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  new  sprays  on  the  market. 
Undoubtedly  these  sprays  have  merit, 
and  as  fruit  growers  we  are  very  anx- 
ious indeed  to  secure  something  which 
will  give  us  better  results.  However, 
we  should  not  be  so  radical  as  to  aban- 
don entirely  old,  tried  mixtures  for 
something  which  we  have  never  tried 
out.  It  would  be  better  for  the  first 
year  to  try  out  the  new  spray  on  a 
moderate  scale  and  see  how  it  checks 
up  with  the  older  spray.  In  that  way 
we  will  have  an  experiment  really 
worth  while.  If  we  find  something 
better  than  the  one  we  are  using  we 
certainly  want  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  have  an  inferior  article  we  should 
know  it.  Many  an  orchardist  has  found 
to  his  sorrow  that  he  has  tried  some- 
thing very  expensive  and  which  was 
not  adapted  to  his  individual  needs. 


Moisture  Condition  With  Cover  Crops 
This  year  the  clover  and  alfalfa  have 
come  on  early.  This  is  because  of  the 
early  spring.  Those  orchardists  who 
are  growing  clover  and  alfalfa  in  their 
orchards  will  have  to  watch  the  situa- 
tion very  carefully.  Unless  they  are 
constantly  on  their  guard  they  will 
simply  be  growing  the  clover  and 
alfalfa  at  the  expense  of  the  trees. 
They  need  to  watch  the  soil  carefully 
and  be  sure  enough  moisture  is  given 
to  the  trees.  Even  early  in  the  spring 
the  clover  and  alfalfa  can  dry  out  the 
ground,  and  the  trees  will  receive  a 
very  evident  check.  A  system  of  irriga- 
tion should  be  employed,  so  that  water 
can  be  well  distributed  close  to  the 
trees.  The  water  should  be  distributed 
between  the  trees  and  the  clover  or 
alfalfa,  or  the  space  directly  around  the 
trees  is  apt  to  become  too  dry. 


10c 


brings  you  "Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture"  for  3  months 

Bees  make  orchards  pay  better.  We  make  this 
Special  Trial  subscription  offer  just  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  standard  bee  journal.  Full  of  hints  on  the 
healthful  and  profitable  pursuit  of  bee  keeping. 
Book  on  "Bee  Supplies"  sent  free  with  it.  Send 
stamps  or  silver  in  envelope  at  our  risk. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 
Box  7,  58  Sutter  St  ,   San  Francisco,  California 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

LISTEN! 

I  4-^0  we"  pruned,  well  sprayed,  vigorous 
16-year-old  apple  trees  In  heart  ol 
the  Ozark  apple  belt  for  sale  at  only  $7.50  per 
tree,  with  several  acres  of  A-No.  1  farming  land 
thrown  in.  Adjoins  good  live  town.  Almost 
certain  crop  this  year.  Owner  has  40-acre 
orchard  adjoining  not  for  sale.  Will  co-oper- 
ate in  marketing.  Must  sell  to  carry  on  further 
development.  No  buildings. 

The  Ozarks  are  just  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
apple  trees  cannot  successfully  compete  with 
"blackjacks."  We  need  more  practical  orchard 
men.  Our  fruit  cannot  be  excelled  in  color 
and  quality.  Save  this  ad— it  will  not  appear 
again.  Address 

A.  P.  DRAPER,  LEBANON,  MISSOURI 


Vehicles  and 
Agricultural  Implements 

THE  BEST  OF 
OBCHABD  AND  GABDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

Gilbert  Implement  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


TARRED 
ORCHARD 
YARN 

Made  of  both  Manila  and  Sisal  fibers.  One  and 
two  ply .  One  ply  contains  about  200  feet  and  the 
two  ply  100  feet  per  pound.  Put  up  on  10-pound 
spools,  on  TO^pound  reels,  or  can  be  put  up  in 
5-pound  balls  it'  desired.  If  trees  were  not  tied  at 
pruning:  time,  do  it  now.  Twine  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  props.  Does  not  interfere  with  culti- 
vation, spraying,  thinning  or  picking.  The  work 
is  more  easily  done  as  all  progressive  orchardists 
attest.  Can  be  had  from  all  orchard  supply  houses. 

Manufactured  Solely  by 

The  Portland  Cordage  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


The  Paris  Fair 

Hood  River's  Largest  and  Best  Store 

RETAILERS  OF 

EVERYTHING  TO  WEAR 

AGENTS  FOR 

HAMILTON  &  BROWN  AND 

THE  BROWN  SHOES 
HART,  SCHAFFNER  &  MARX 
CLOTHES 
MANHATTAN  SHIRTS 
JOHN  B.  STETSON  HATS 
NEMO  CORSETS 

Strictly  Cash— One  Price  to  All 
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OregonLoganberry  Association 

On  Saturday,  February  14th,  about 
200  longanberry  growers  from  various 
parts  of  the  State  of  Oregon  met  at 
Salem,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Salem 
Commercial  Club,  to  complete  the  for- 
mation of  a  state-wide  loganberry  asso- 
ciation. The  association  will  be  known 
as  the  Oregon  Loganberry  Association. 
The  objects,  as  given  in  article  II  of 
the  constitution,  are  as  follows:  "The 
objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to 
perfect  a  state-wide  organization  of 
loganberry  growers  of  the  State  of 
Oregon;  to  promote  the  industry  by 
rendering  assistance  in  standardizing, 
advertising  and  distributing  loganber- 
ries and  their  products;  to  maintain  a 
bureau  of  statistics,  and  to  render  any 
assistance  to  growers  which  may  seem 
helpful  in  production  of  the  crop,  and 
secure  a  market  at  an  adequate  price 
for  the  crop." 

In  order  that  the  state  can  have  good 
representation,  the  constitution  pro- 
vided for  an  advisory  committee. 
Article  IV,  section  2,  reads  as  follows: 
"Advisory  committeemen  to  serve  until 
the  next  annual  meeting  may  be  ap- 
pointed at  any  time  by  the  board  of 
directors  from  each  community  in  the 
various  counties  of  the  state  which  may 
be  designated  by  them  as  worthy  of 
representation.  When  a  community  has 
been  so  designated,  a  petition  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  community  requesting  the 
appointment  of  a  member  as  the  ad- 
visory committeeman  of  the  community 
shall  be  mandatory." 

As  shown  in  article  II,  under  objects, 
this  loganberry  association  is  some- 
what different  than  most  of  the  asso- 
ciations that  have  been  organized  hith- 
erto in  the  Northwest.  It  will  be  noted 
that  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  stand- 
ardization, advertising,  distribution  and 
on  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
statistics.  These  are  the  fundamentals 
of  good  marketing.  So  often  in  or- 
ganizing an  association  we  seem  to  feel 
that  what  we  wish  to  do  is  to  get  to- 
gether and  arrange  for  some  way  of 
selling  the  crop.   The  little  weak  asso- 


A  Constant  Water  Supply 

for  all  purposes  is  secured 
by  installing  a 

COLUMBIA 
RAM 

The  Ram  with  satisfied 
users.  Easy  to  install. 
Cheap  to  run.  Works  day 
and  night. 

Write  for 
Catalogue  R-6 

COLUMBIA  ENGINEERING  WORKS 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


International  Motor  Trucks 


Tie  IHC  Line 

GRAIN  AND  HAY 
MACHINES 
Binders,  Reapers 
Headers,  Mowers 
Rakes,  Stackers 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Presses 

CORN  MACHINES 
Planters,  Pickers 
Binders,  Cultivators 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shelters,  Shredders 

TILLAGE 
Peg,  Spring-Tooth, 
and  Disk  Harrows 
Cultivators 

GENERAL  LINE 
Oil  and  Gas  Engines 
Oil  Tractors 
Manure  Spreaders 
Cream  Separators 
Farm  Wagons 
Motor  Trucks 
Threshers 
Grain  Drills 
Feed  Grinders 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 


AST  fall  we  handled  nearly  our 
entire  fruit  crop  with  an  Inter- 
national Motor  Truck,  the  truck  readily 
doing  as  much  as  two  teams.  For  a  period 
of  nearly  three  months  the  truck  was  on  the  road  six 
days  a  week,  averaging  about  forty  miles  a  day  over 
all  kinds  of  roads.  It  appears  to  be  in  as  good  shape 
now  as  the  day  we  brought  it  home.  The  machine 
is  a  money  maker  as  well  as  a  time  saver  for  us. 

GARLOCK  FRUIT  FARM  CO.,  Grimes,  Iowa." 

Use  an  International  Motor  Truck,  and  handle 
your  fruit  much  more  economically  and  profitably. 

The  solid  tires  cut  down  tire  troubles.  The  motor 
is  simple.  The  truck  is  easy  to  operate — one  lever 
controls  the  car.  You  can  have  any  style  of  body — 
express — stake — panel;  the  one  that  best  suits  your 
needs. 

Our  International  truck  catalogue  is  full  of  facts 
that  may  mean  money  to  you  later.  Drop  us  a  card 
and  let  us  send  you  information. 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Denver — Helena — Portland— Spokane— Salt  Lake  City — San  Francisco 
Champion   Deering    McConnick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 


COSTS 
ONLY 
$30.00  1 
FREIGHT 
PAID 


One -Man  Stump  Puller 

One  man  does  the  work.  Many  have  cleared  an  acre  a 
day,  pulling  24  and  36-inch  stumps.  Weight  90  lbs.  Send 
lor  folder.  Quick  deliveries  from  Portland  or  Spokane 

W.  E.  MORRISON,  Dept.  F. 

821  Riverside  Ave.       SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


HOOD  RIVER  VALLEY  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Phone  5634  Route  No.  3,  Box  227  HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Plantation  four  miles  southwest  of  station,  Belmont  Road 
We  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  trees,  apple  trees  that  have  a  heritage,  a  quality  that  should  be  considered  by  everyona 
who  plants  a  tree.  Our  trees  are  grown  In  clean  hillside  virgin  red  shot  soil  with  clay  subsoil,  producing  the  most  vigorous 
root  system.  Our  buds  are  selected  from  the  best  bearing  healthy  Hood  River  trees  that  make  the  Hood  River  apple 
famous  throughout  the  world.  Our  trees  will  give  you  satisfactory  results  in  vigor,  fruit  and  quality.  Ask  for  catalog. 
We  guarantee  our  products.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds  and  walnuts.  A  complete  line  of  the  best  varieties 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 

H.  S.  BUTTE RF1  ELD,  President  W.  J.  ENSCHEDE,  Manager 


ciation  has  been  found  to  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  occasion. 
It  is  only  by  many  associations  work- 
ing together  that  good  results  can  be 
secured.  So  often  the  attempt  is  made 
to  sell  without  having  a  fundamental 
knowledge  as  to  the  yield,  present  mar- 
ket conditions,  etc. 

This  loganberry  association  is  evi- 
dently going  to  try  and  avoid  some  of 
the  mistakes  which  other  fruit  men 


have  made  in  the  past.  Every  logan- 
berry grower  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
should  become  a  member  of  this  asso- 
ciation. The  association  needs  every 
grower,  but  what  is  more,  every  grower 
needs  the  association.  The  association 
is  taking  a  great  interest  in  fostering 
the  manufacture  of  a  juice  which  can 
be  put  on  the  market  much  the  same, 
say,  as  the  grape  juice  is  being  handled. 
They  are  also  interested  in  arranging 
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Trade  Mark 


Buy  "Corona  Dry" 

One  pound  of  "Corona  Dry"  will  do  the  work  of  three  pounds 
of  Paste  Arsenate  and  do  it  better 

Imitated  but  not  duplicated 

But  economy  is  not  everything.  Efficiency  is  more  important.  What  would  it 
mean  to  you  to  have  a  spray  mixture  of  standard  strength  and  be  absolutely  sure 
that  all  of  one  spraying-  or  of  many  sprayings  was  absolutely  the  same  strength?  Evaporation,  difficulty  of  perfect 
mixing,  make  this  impossible  with  a  paste  arsenate.  You  can  have  a  standard  efficiency  if  you  use  Corona  Dry, 

Largest  and  most  progressive  grow- 
ers have  rendered  the  verdict 

A  large  practical  usage  in  every  section  of  the 
country  has  proved  that  "Corona  Dry"  is  un- 
equalled in  efficiency  or  as  "easy  mixing."  It 

does  not  freeze, dry  out  or  cake;  always  retains  its    J|W  n\  f'S-fHni-ai  fP  <Pti'f    1  <&«>r,i 

original  strength.    A  perfect  mixture,  a  perfect  „        ,       "     *-C<tU  9 

,      j      ,     „■  .    r    ,  ,.    .  -,      .„  PatentedJune  30,  1913  ^ 

standard  of  unvarying  strength  is  assured  with 

  The  "Standard'  for  Convenience,  Economy,  Efficiency 

Quickly  and  easily  mixed.  No  working  up — no  straining  needed — no  sediment.  No  lumps.  No  waste.  Never  clogs  spray  nozzle. 
Highest  per  cent,  of  actual  killing  power.  Absolutely  safe,  will  not  burn.  Sold  in  net  weight  packages:  200  lbs., 100  lbs., 50  lbs., 
25  lbs. ,5  lbs.,1  lb.  No  shrinkage, seepage, evaporation.  Every  package  contains  actual  net  weight  of  "Corona  Dry"  paid  for. 
Remember,  "Corona  Dry"  means  no  guesswork,  but  a  standardized  spray  in  which  the  mixture  is  always  the  same  strength  and  efficiency 

Write  for  Booklet.  Ask  for  Corona  "Tree  Insurance"  Policy.  Address 

CORONA  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dept.  E,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Lime  and  Sulphur\Bordeaux  Mixture,  Paris  Green,  Etc. 


r>;.,.!k.,.;,.  a „„„,..  /  Boston,  Mass. —Joseph  Breck  &  Sons  Corporation 
Dlstr,bu,mEAgen,si  Philadelphia,  Pa.-Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 


Memphis,  Tenn. — Hessig-Ellis  Drug  Co. 
New  Orleans,  La.— Finlay-Dicks  &  Co. 


Spokane,  Wash. — Spokane  Seed  Co. 
Portland,  Ore. — Portland  Seed  Co. 


Sales  Agents 


Portland  Seed  Co..  Portland,  Oregon 


Catalogs  and 
prices  on  request 


for  adequate  exhibits  at  the  exposition 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  offi- 
cers of  this  association  are  as  follows: 
President,  W.  L.  Bentley,  Woodburn; 
vice-president,  Alex  LaFollette,  Brooks; 
secretary,  Fred  S.  Bynon,  Salem; 
treasurer,  L.  H.  Boberts,  Salem;  direct- 
ors, Britt  Aspinwall,  Brooks,  and  H.  E. 
Crowell,  Dundee,  together  with  the 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


Bulletin  Review 

The  Division  of  Horticulture  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  has  re- 
cently issued  a  very  interesting  bul- 
letin on  pollination,  entitled  "A  Pre- 
liminary Beport  of  the  Pollination  of 
the  Sweet  Cherry."  The  bulletin  was 
written  by  Professor  V.  B.  Gardner, 
associate  pomologist  of  that  institution. 
The  work  covers  a  period  of  three 
years  undertaken  in  such  places  as 
Eugene,  Corvallis,  Salem  and  The 
Dalles.  The  bulletin  takes  up  some- 
thing of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
cherry  pollination  problem  in  Oregon 
and  points  out  why  this  problem  has 
become  acute.  It  takes  up  in  detail  the 
experiments  which  they  have  been 
conducting.  The  bulletin  is  very  com- 
plete and  well  tabulated.  The  most 
startling  points  brought  out  are  that 
out  of  a  large  number  of  cherries  that 
are  grown  in  the  state,  the  Bing,  Lam- 


other  good  pol- 
mentioned  are 
Major  Francis, 
also  found  that 


bert,  Napoleon  (known  as  Boyal  Ann) 
are  not  only  sterile  but  are  inter- 
sterile;  that  is,  they  will  not  set  fruit 
with  their  own  pollen.  It  was  shown, 
however,  that  when  Black  Bepublican, 
Black  Tartarian  and  Waterhouse  were 
set  with  these  varieties  very  satisfac- 
tory results  were  obtained.  It  would 
seem  from  the  information  secured 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  plant 
orchards  which  contain  nothing  but 
Bing,  Lambert  and  Napoleon.  It  was 
found  that  all  sweet  varieties  tested 
were  self-sterile;  that 
lenizers  than  those 
Elton,  Wood,  Coe, 
Early  Purple.  It  was 
seedling  trees  that  are  found  in  cherry 
districts  are  efficient  pollenizers  for  the 
leading  varieties.  A  very  interesting 
thing  found  was  that  the  Duke  group 
of  cherries  are  capable  of  pollenizing 
some  of  the  Bigarreaus  and  at  least 
some  of  the  varieties  of  sour  cherries 
are  capable  of  pollenizing  some  of  the 
Bigarreaus. 

The  bulletin  is  splendidly  illustrated, 
having  in  the  back  a  series  of  plates 
showing  the  fruit  secured  from  the 
various  crosses.  This  bulletin  will  be 
mailed  free  to  all  in  Oregon  who  are 
especially  interested  in  this  subject  and 
a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  other  portions  of  the 
United  States. 


Cover  Crops 

Fruit  growers  who  are  handling 
cover  crops  for  the  first  time  need  to 
be  given  a  little  advice  concerning  the 
proper  attention  and  method  of  han- 
dling of  this  cover  crop  in  the  spring. 
Ordinarily,  probably  the  safest  advice 
one  can  give  will  be  to  advise  the  plow- 
ing of  the  ground  and  turning  under  of 
the  cover  crop  at  about  the  time  that 
you  would  naturally  plow  your  ground 
if  you  had  no  cover  crop  growing. 
While  you  may  not  have  as  desirable  a 
growth  as  you  would  like,  nevertheless 
it  has  been  shown  a  number  of  times 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  wait  until  late  in 
the  spring,  especially  if  a  drouth  fol- 
lows and  you  cannot  supplement  the 
rainfall  with  irrigation.  On  the  heav- 
ier clay  soils  the  cover  crop  may  get 
very  vigorous  before  the  time  for  plow- 
ing, and  in  such  case  if  a  chain  drag  is 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  beam  it  will 
help  in  plowing.  Where  rye  or  oats  or 
barley  have  been  used  in  combination 
with  vetch  it  is  well  never  to  let  this 
grain  get  so  tall  and  woody  that  it  is 
tough.  If  it  is  plowed  under  in  this 
condition  it  rots  very  slowly,  and  the 
first  year  the  cover  crop  may  result  in 
producing  damaging  effects  rather  than 
beneficial  effects.  However,  this  is  an 
unusual  case.  You  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged if  the  growth  the  first  year  is 
not  just   what   you  had  anticipated. 
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Make  Your  Orchard  Pay 

Save  the  moisture.  It  means  more  and  better  fruit.  Keep 
the  ground  cultivated  without  packing  it  down  as  fast  as  you 
stir  it  up.  The  only  power  that  will  do  this  right  is  the  Baby 
Caterpillar.  It  does  not  pack  the  soil  nor  spoil  the  mulch  around 
the  trees.  The  long,  wide  Caterpillar  tracks  distribute  the 
weight  over  more  than  1,300  square  inches.  That  makes  about 
7  pounds'  pressure  to  the  square  inch — less  than  that  of  a  horse 
or  a  man  of  170  pounds'  weight. 

Reg.  U.S. Pat. Off. 

The  Caterpillar  handles  easily,  turns  short  from  one  row  into 
the  next  and  works  close  up  to  fences  and  corners.  Without 
the  canopy  it  is  only  58  inches  high — you  can  cultivate  right  up 
under  the  trees  without  injuring  the  branches. 

The  Baby  Caterpillar  is  guaranteed  to  do  the  work  of  14 
average  horses.  It  has  plenty  of  power  for  plowing  and  for 
hauling  fruit  and  other  produce  to  market.  The  Caterpillar 
tracks  let  no  energy  go  to  waste  in  slipping.  They  deliver  more 
horsepower  from  the  motor  to  the  draw-bar  than  round-wheel 
tractors  possibly  can,  especially  in  soft  or  wet  ground. 

By  means  of  the  stationary  power  attachment,  you  can  use  the  Baby 
Caterpillar  for  threshing,  sawing,  pumping,  grinding  feed  or  for  any  belt 
work.    The  Caterpillar  is  a  practical,  all-round  tractor  that  can  be  adapted 
to  dozens  of  uses  on  your  ranch.    Economical  of  fuel,  easy  to  operate, 
cheap  to  maintain.    You  ought  to  know  about  the  Baby  Caterpillar  because 
of  the  dollars  and  cents  it  will  save  you  if  you  are  still  working  with 
horses. 

Ask  our  nearest  branch  for  catalog  BE  53  which  will  give  you 
full  information. 

Everything  for  the  power  farmer — harvesters,  disc 
and  moldboard  plows,  harrows,  scrapers,  supplies 
and  lubricants. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Stockton,  Cal. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Peoria,  111. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


You  will  probably  find  with  leguminous 
crops  that  the  growth  will  improve 
from  year  to  year,  for  as  more  bacteria 
get  into  the  ground  the  growth  of  the 
crops  will  be  better  each  year. 


The  Grape  Hoe 

One  tool  which  our  fruit  growers 
can  use  to  splendid  advantage  is  the 
grape  hoe,  sometimes  known  as  the 
grape  harrow  or  grape  cultivator  or 
grape  plow.  This  hoe  is  being  used  by 
many  of  the  small  fruit  growers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  splendid  advantage  and 
could  be  used  in  our  young  orchards. 
It  will  do  the  hand  hoe  work  of  a  dozen 
men.  It  is  provided  with  a  wheel  and 
handle  so  it  can  be  steered  easily,  and 
it  will  scrape  out  the  weeds  and  level 
up  the  ground.  This  is  a  grape  imple- 
ment which  has  been  used  to  splendid 
advantage  for  years  in  the  grape  re- 
gions of  the  East,  but  there  are  splen- 
did opportunities  for  its  use  in  orchard 
work  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  when 
our  growers  become  acquainted  with 
its  merits. 


Walnut  Trees 
We  have  had  an  unusually  early 
spring.  Vegetation  has  come  on  with 
a  rush.  It  has  been  a  splendid  spring 
to  note  what  the  walnut  trees  were 
doing.  The  really  valuable  trees  are 
very  slow  in  coming  into  foliage. 
Franquettes  and  Mayettes  are  very 
rarely  damaged  by  frost.  Those  wal- 
nuts starting  early  in  the  spring  are 
either  inferior  seedlings  or  softshell 
types,  like  the  Santa  Barbara,  and  are 
not  adapted  to  our  climatic  conditions. 
Such  trees  should  be  dug  out,  or  in 
some  cases  top-grafted  to  more  desir- 
able varieties. 


Cover  Crops  Growing  Heavy  This  Year 

We  have  had  one  of  the  most  mar- 
velous winters  in  the  history  of  the 
Northwest;  consequently  those  growing 
cover  crops  have  found  the  crops  have 
grown  very  vigorously.  The  frequent 
rains  have  at  times  made  it  hard  to 
plow  the  heaviest  soils,  but  these  same 
rains,  however,  were  conductive  to  a 
very  vigorous  growth  of  cover  crops. 
There  is  a  danger,  especially  where  rye 
has  been  used,  that  the  cover  crops  will 
be  too  high  and  tough,  and  they  will 
decay  very  slowly  in  the  soil.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  with  rye,  or  if  any 
cereal  may  be  used  which  becomes 
woody  and  forms  a  dry  stalk.  In  plow- 
ing under  these  cover  crops,  however, 
you  can  occasionally  get  very  good  re- 
sults by  disking  before  plowing.  By 
putting  a  heavy  chain  on  the  plow  the 
work  can  be  done  more  easily  than 
otherwise.  The  chain  drags  down  the 
crop  and  makes  it  easier  to  turn  the 
following  furrow.  Good  disking  will 
be  necessary  to  chop  up  the  heavy  sod 
from  cover  crops.  Occasionally  grow- 
ers who  are  handling  crops  on  light 
soils  make  the  mistake  of  plowing  and 
then  following  with  an  instrument  such 
as  the  springtooth  harrow,  thus  pulling 
the  cover  crop  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 


This  is  a  mistake.  The  cover  crop 
should  be  chopped  up  before  any  such 
tool  as  a  springtooth  harrow  is  used  to 
pull  it  to  the  top  of  the  ground. 


The  blossoms  throughout  the  North- 
west have  generally  been  reported  to 
be  very  heavy  this  year,  indicating  that 
there  will  be  a  good  sized  crop  of  fruit 
of  all  kinds. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Frazier,  of  the  Niagara 
Spray  Company,  was  in  Hood  Biver 
during  the  past  month  examining  the 


orchards  which  had  been  sprayed  with 
soluble  lime  and  sulphur,  and  seemed 
very  much  pleased  with  his  observa- 
tions. 


The  Department  of  Agronomy  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  is  making 
an  experiment  with  120  farmers  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  Coast  counties 
to  secure  definite  data  in  reference  to 
ground  limestone  for  acidity  in  soils, 
and  to  ascertain  the  outside  price  that 
may  be  paid  for  ground  limestone  at 
which  it  can  be  used  with  profit. 
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TO  DESTROY  APHIS/THRIPS,  ETC. 

Without  Injury  to  Eoliage 
SPRAY  WITH 

"Black  Leaf  40" 

SULPHATE  OF  NICOTINE 

"Black  Leaf  40"  is  highly  recommended  by  Experiment  Stations  and  spraying 
experts  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Owing  to  the  large  dilution,  neither  foliage  nor  fruit  is  stained. 

Also,  "Black  Leaf  40"  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water;  no  clogging  of  nozzles. 

PRICES 

lO-pound  Can  $12.50 

Makes  1.500  to  2,000  gallons  for  Pear  Thrips,  with  addition  of  three 
per  cent  dlstllate  oil  emulsion;  or  about  1,000  gallons  for  Green 
Aphis,  Pear  Psylla,  Hop  Louse,  etc.,  or  about  800  gallons  for 
Black  Aphis  and  Woolly  Aphis— with  addition  of  three  or  four 
pounds  of  any  good  laundry  soap  to  each  100  gallons  of  water. 

2-pound  Can  $3.00 

5^-pound  Can   .85 

If  you  cannot  obtain  "Black  Leaf  40"  from  a  local  dealer,  send  us  P.  O.  Money 
Order,  and  we  will  ship  you  by  express  at  the  above  prices  (for  the  United  States), 
prepaying  the  expressage  to  your  nearest  railroad  town  in  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  duty  charged  on  all  shipments  made  into  Canada. 

The  Kentucky  Tobacco  Product  Company 

INCORPORATED 

Louisville,  Kentucky 


'mk  This  is  an  Era  of  Special^Crops 

a    , 

p  Fruit  Is  "A 
I  Necessity 

||r      And  the  better  the  quality  of  your  fruit,  the 
M);;      more  money  it  will  bring  you.  Experience 
gj^     has  shown  that  most  soils  contain  too  little 
available  plant  food  for  maximum  results  — 
especially  in  fruit  growing.    Inasmuch  as 
^i|feij§|!=8/       earliuess  and  edibility  in  fruit  is  very  im- 
portant,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  why  growers 
'  are  using  more  and  more  of 

Beaver  Brand  Animal  Fertilizers 

"A  FERTILIZER  FOR  EVERY  CROP" 

MADE  BY  THE 

UNION  MEAT  CO.,  NORTH  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

This  fertilizer  contains  sufficient  animal  plant  food  to  meet  the  soil  losses 
from  each  year's  crop.  By  its  use  an  increase  in  quality  and  quantity  is  possible, 
as  well  as  putting  unprofitable  land  on  a  paying  basis. 

Beaver  Brand  Animal  Fertilizers  are  rich  in  high  grade  organic  nitrogen 
and  make  your  land  rich  iu  the  constituent  elements  that  produce  profitable  crops. 

Place  your  order  now  for  this  famous  fertilizer.  Send  for  Fertilizer  Booklet  F37. 

Union  Meat  Co.,  North  Portland,  Oregon 


Storage  and  Use  of  Soil  Moisture 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has 
just  issued  Bulletin  No.  140,  on  "The 
Storage  and  Use  of  Soil  Moisture."  This 
bulletin  is  a  brief  discussion  of  work 
done  at  the  North  Platte  substation 
relative  to  the  storage  and  use  of  soil 
moisture.  It  treats  of  the  possibilities 
of  storing  water  in  the  soil  during  cer- 
tain periods,  to  be  used  later  in  con- 
junction with  the  rainfall.  Several  of 
the  factors  influencing  the  storage  of 
water  in  the  soil  are  discussed. 

Summer  tillage  has  been  the  most 
effective  method  of  storing  water,  but 
even  by  this  method  only  from  10  to  33 
per  cent  of  the  seasonal  rainfall  has 
been  stored  in  the  soil.  A  discussion 
of  the  amount  of  water  retained  by 
summer  tillage  during  each  of  the  past 
several  years  shows  that  the  amount  of 
water  stored  varies  with  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  rainfall  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  summer  till- 
age. It  has  been  found  that  water 
stored  in  the  soil  before  seeding  is  a 
safeguard  against  drouth,  but  it  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  store  enough 
water  in  the  soil  before  seeding  to  ma- 
ture a  crop  without  subsequent  rains. 

Disking  small  grain  stubble  has  proved 
beneficial  by  preventing  wood  growth, 
whenever  there  has  been  sufficient 
moisture  in  the  soil  at  harvest  time  to 
produce  a  growth  of  weeds,  or  where 
rains  have  come  early  enough  to  start 
weed  growth. 

Plowing  has  been  better  than  disk- 
ing, in  that  it  more  thoroughly  kills  all 
weed  growth,  and  in  the  case  of  heavy 
rains  plowed  ground  will  absorb  more 
water  than  disked  land  because  it  is 
more  thoroughly  stirred. 

Artificial  mulches  of  straw  or  hay 
have  proved  more  effective  than  soil 
mulches  in  absorbing  and  retaining 
water  from  rains. 

Spring  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  corn 
feed  to  an  average  depth  of  four  feet 
in  this  soil.  Winter  wheat  feeds  to  a 
depth  of  six  or  seven  feet.  Alfalfa  and 
grasses  use  water  from  greater  depths. 

Weeds  are  the  greatest  agency  for  the 
loss  of  water  from  the  soil.  Preventing 
weed  growth  has  been  more  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  storing  water  in 
the  soil  than  cultivating  the  soil  to  pro- 
duce any  kind  of  a  mulch. 

The  storage  of  water  is  summed  up 
in  keeping  a  loose,  rough  surface  to 
absorb  the  rains  quickly,  and  in  pre- 
venting growing  vegetation  from  using 
the  water. 


Mr.  Delbert  Utter,  connected  with  the 
propaganda  department  of  the  German 
Kali  Works,  at  the  San  Francisco  office, 
called  at  the  office  of  "Better  Fruit" 
and  informed  us  the  department  would 
conduct  some  experiments  with  ferti- 
lizer in  Hood  Biver  Valley  this  fall. 


The  California  Horticultural  Society 
will  hold  the  biggest  meeting  ever  held 
by  fruit  growers  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at 
Davis,  California,  June  1  to  6.  Over 
150  addresses  will  be  given,  relating 
to  every  feature  connected  with  the 
orchard  industry. 
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Here  is  Super-Strength 


Reo  the  Fifth 

is  designed  by  a  man  who  believes 
in  super-strength.  He  has  learned 
this  need  through  27  years  of  car 
building. 

In  this  35-horsepower  car,  every 
driviug  part  is  made  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  50-horsepower 
engine.  And  every  test  goes  far 
beyond  the  usual  requirements. 

For  Instance 

For  years  we  have  kept  test 
chassis  on  the  road.  Relays  of 
drivers  have  run  them  at  high 
speed  night  and  day.  After  10,000 
miles  of  this  reckless  driving  we 
take  the  car  apart  and  inspect  it. 

Not  only  must  the  chassis  stand 
that  test,  but  every  vital  part  must 
stay  new.  It  must  show  but  little 
eviaence  of  wear. 

We  could  build  this  car  for  one- 


fourth  less  by  just  skimping  the 
hidden  parts.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions it  might  for  a  time  serve 
you  as  well  as  this.  But  it  could 
not  stay  new.  And  it  might  cost 
you  hundreds  of  extra  dollars  in 
troubles,  repairs  and  upkeep. 

Does  It  Pay? 

It  pays  us  to  give  you  the  utmost 
in  a  car.  We  have  in  this  way 
held  the  lead  in  our  class.  The 
demand  for  such  cars  has  grown 
and  grown,  faster  than  we  could 
supply  it. 

We  are  building  for  the  future — 
for  what  men  will  say  five  years 
after  buying  the  car. 

It  also  pays  owners  to  buy  such 
a  car,  when  the}'  buy  a  car  to  keep. 

Go  and  See 

Go  see  this  car.  See  the  hand- 
some streamline  body,  the  perfect 


equipment,  electric  lights  and 
starter,  deep  upholstering,  perfect 
finish. 

Then  go  below  all  that.  Get  the 
details  of  tnis  costly  chassis.  Find 
out  why  each  car  is  six  weeks  in 
the  building. 

Then  note  how  low  we  have 
brought  the  price.  Last  year's 
price  was  $1,395,  with  electric 
starter  and  lights.  This  year  it  is 
$220  less.  Most  of  that  saving 
comes  from  the  fact  that  all  our 
special  machinery  for  building  this 
car  has  been  charged  against 
previous  output. 


We  are  giving  you  here  the  best 
we  know,  regardless  of  time  and 
cost.  The  more  you  know  about 
motor  car  troubles,  the  more  such 
a  car  will  appeal  to  you. 

Ask  us  for  address  of  nearest 
dealer.  We  have  them  in  a  thou- 
sand towns. 


REO  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  LANSING,  MICH. 


Canadian  Factory,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.    Canadian  Price,  $1,575 


Reo  the  Fifth 

$1,175     _,9M  **■*» 

Equipped 

F.O.B.  Lansing 


New-Style  Body 
Electric  Lights 
Electric  Starter 
Electric  Horn 


One-Rod  Control 
35  Horsepower 
Tires  34x4 
Also  Roadster 

(249) 


A  Merchant  Unawares 

Mr.  W.  F.  Gwin,  General  Manager  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange,  before  Washington  State  Horticultural  Meeting 

Walla  Walla,  December  19,  1913 


MY  ATTENTION  was  arrested,  re- 
cently, by  a  comment  dropped 
by  a  shrewd,  successful  mer- 
chant from  the  East  who  happened  to 
be  thrown  into  contact  with  the  grow- 
ers in  one  of  our  principal  fruit  dis- 
tricts here  in  the  Northwest.  In  a  per- 
fectly kindly  and  helpful  spirit  and 
without  meaning  to  criticize  he  said: 
"What  impresses  me  about  these  grow- 
ers more  than  anything  else  is  that 
very  few  of  them  look  at  their  busi- 
ness from  a  real  producer's  or  indus- 
trial viewpoint,  but  their  attitude 
toward  their  business  is  almost  uni- 
versally speculative.   At  heart  most  of 


them  are  speculators,  not  serious  pro- 
ducers." To  a  larger  extent  than  is 
desirable,  this  criticism  is  a  just  one. 
It  is  inevitable  that  the  speculative 
tidal  wave  in  orchard  realty  should 
have  swept  into  orchard  ownership 
thousands  of  men  who  were  specu- 
lators first  and  foremost,  and  farmers 
or  horticulturists  incidentally  or  per- 
force. Many  of  these  thousands  were 
left  stranded  in  an  alien  and  uncon- 
genial occupation  when  the  tide  re- 
ceded. Sooner  or  later,  these  men  will 
be  converted  into  genuine  producers, 
or  else  they  will  give  place  to  others 
who  are.    Meanwhile,  it  is  not  strange 


that,  up  to  now,  the  methods  employed 
by  a  large  percentage  of  the  growers 
in  the  disposal  of  their  product  should 
be  those  of  a  speculator  rather  than 
those  of  a  merchant.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  draw  into  sharp  con- 
trast these  two  methods,  and  to  show 
how  utterly  imperative  it  is  that  the 
speculative  methods  be  abandoned 
without  delay  and  the  merchant  meth- 
ods adopted. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  got  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  where  as  Pa- 
cific Northwest  boxed  apples  were, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  industry,  a 
safe  and  highly  profitable  speculation 
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Write  for  your  copy  of 
this  great  Plan  Book 

Most  practical  Plan  Book  we've  ever  seen," 
is  what  dozens  of  Building  Age  readers  are  writing 
us.  You'll  say  the  same  when  you  get  your  copy. 
There  are  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  100  plans 
in  this  book  that  you  can  use.  You'll  get  lots  of 
new  ideas  and  new  arrangements.  Write  for  this 
book  today,  enclosing  10  cents  (stamps  or  coin)  to 
cover  cost  of  mailing.  Cost  us  $30,000  to  get  out 
this  book.  Costs  us  30  cents  apiece  for  paper  and 
printing  alone.    Send  for  your  copy  today. 

Hewitt-Lea-Funck  Co.,  410  Crary  Bldg.,  Seattle 


m 


FOR  THE  "LAND'S  SAKE" 

BUY  A 

BOSTROM  IMPROVED  \ 


$15 


which  has  TELESCOPE  enabling  you  to  read  the 
Target  over  400  yards  away,  and 

TERRACE,  DITCH,  TILE  DRAIN,  IRRIGATE 

your  land  properly,  and  save  surveyor's  fees.  It  is 
sold  by  up-to-date  hardware  and  general  merchants 
everywhere,  and  guaranteed  to  be  the  most 

SIMPLE,  ACCURATE,  DURABLE  AND  COMPLETE 

outfit  ever  made  for  all  farm  work.  If  your  deni- 
er hasn't  one  in  stock,  he  will  order  for  you  from 
Portland,  Seattle  or  Spokane  hardware  jobbers. 

Write  today  for  description  of  bevel,  and  details 
of  our  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE. 

BOSTROM -BRADY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

120  MADISON  AVE.  ATLANTA,  GA. 


FRUITGROWERS 
No  Waste  or  Loss  of 
Ensilage  with  the 
OREGON  SILO 

It  is  sightly,  substantial, 
durable  and  stable.  Made  of 
the  best  grade  of  Washington 
and  Oregon  Fir,  straight 
grained,  clear  and  unsur- 
passed for  serviceability.  No 
splicing,  no  knots,  no  warp- 
ing or  twisting.  Only  silo  in 
the  world  that  has  an  adjusta- 
ble roof  joint  connecting  the 
roof  with  the  sides,  drawing 
the  top  of  the  Silo  to  a  true 
circle  in  one  operation.  This 
feature  is  the  last  word  in  Silo 
construction.  Send  now  for 
Booklet  28.  It  contains  Silo 
Facts  you  should  know. 

Monroe  &  Crisell 

"The  Simplex  Line" 
Dairy  Supplies 
Oregon  .silos 
126  Front  St. ,  Portland,  Ore. 


for  Eastern  dealers,  they  have  ceased 
to  be  an  attractive  speculation.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  general  posi- 
tion, not  on  any  exceptional  season. 
The  reasons  for  the  change  are  man- 
ifest but  are  principally  because: 
First,  production  has  reached  a  vol- 
ume which  renders  control  of  the  sup- 
ply impractical,  whereas  under  former 
conditions  control  was  easy  and  was 
depended  on  to  render  the  speculation 
safe;  second,  competitive  apple  pro- 
ducers, everywhere  throughout  the 
country,  have  improved  their  cultural 
and  mechanical  methods  and  thereby 
have  raised  the  standard  of  their 
product  and  narrowed  the  quality  gap. 
The  vital  importance  of  this  feature 
is  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  principal  markets  for  Northwest- 
ern apples  are  right  in  the  midst,  as 
it  were,  of  our  competitors'  orchards, 
and  that  with  a  freight  handicap  of 
about  50c  per  box,  or  $1.50  per  barrel, 
our  very  economic  life  depends  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  average  of 
superiority  in  our  quality  as  com- 
pared with  our  competitors';  third, 
whereas  formerly,  the  apple  enjoyed 
an  easy  monopoly  of  the  public  ap- 
petite for  fruit,  there  have  sprung  up, 
in  comparatively  recent  years,  strong 
competitors  for  the  popular  demand. 
Apple  growers  in  fatuous  complacency 
have  like  Nero,  "fiddled,  while  Rome 
burned,"  and  it  is  a  ghastly  truth  that 
apple  consumption,  per  capita  has 
dwindled  in  a  most  alarming  manner, 
while  consumption  of  bananas,  oranges 
and  grape-fruit  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  under  the  organized,  ag- 
gressive methods  of  their  promoters. 
The  sooner  you  get  this  firmly  fixed 
in  your  minds,  the  better.  The  old 
familiar  demonstrations  of  the  actual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  bearing 
apple  trees  and  in  the  production 
thereof,  within  twenty  years,  while 
during  the  same  period  the  population 
has  greatly  increased,  etc.,  while  true 
enough  in  fact  are  nevertheless,  to  a 
large  extent,  dangerous  sophistries. 
Such  statistics  should  be  accompanied 
by  others  showing  the  growth  of  the 
banana  industry  within  the  same  per- 
iod from  almost  nothing  to  over  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  in  this 
country  alone,  beside  which  their  in- 
troduction has  been  forced  in  Europe 
in  spite  of  actual  opposition  of  the 
trade,  and  a  business  created  of  many 
millions  annually.  They  should  be  ac- 
companied by  statistics  showing  the 
growth  of  grape-fruit  consumption 
from  nothing  twenty  years  ago,  to  a 
huge  industry,  employing  millions  of 
money  and  thousands  of  acres.  They 
should  be  accompanied  by  statistics  of 
the  orange  industry  and  its  growth  of 
over  100,000  carloads  consumed  in 
this  country  annually  over  the  con- 
sumption twenty  years  ago.  They 
should  be  accompanied  by  an  account 
of  the  great  advertising  campaigns 
costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars waged  by  the  citrus  and  banana 
people  in  the  fight  for  the  consumers' 
appetite,  while  apple  growers  have 
stood  idly  by.  I  say,  get  this  fixed 
in  your  minds,  for  it  comes  nearer  to 


Why  Do  The 
Churning  by  Hand? 

when  an  Eclipse  Engine  will  do 
it  at  a  cost  of  1%,  cents  per  hour 
for  gasoline.  High  grade — Four 
Cycle  Engines,  two  sizes,  at 
moderate  price. 

Send  for  Catalog  No.  G  N  1233 
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accounting  for  your  industrial  ills  than 
faulty  distribution,  important  though 
that  be.  Happily,  there  are  remedies. 
There  are  other  reasons  why  boxed 
apples  are  no  longer  an  attractive 
speculation  but  the  foregoing  are 
enough. 

With  unimportant  exceptions,  the 
cash  buyer  is  a  speculator,  rather  than 
a  conservative  merchant.  It  suffices 
to  say  that  being  a  speculator  he  is 
conspicuously  present  when  he  is  not 
needed,  and  conspicuously  absent 
when  he  is  needed.  This  has  been 
proven  to  the  fruit  growers  again  and 
again  and  again,  and  yet  a  large  ele- 
ment of  the  growers  have  forgotten 
the  lesson  again,  and  again,  and  again, 
and  depending  on  the  speculator  for 
a  market  in  the  years  when  he  has 
failed  to  appear,  have  waited  until  the 
last  moment,  refusing  to  co-operate 
with  anybody,  and  then  throwing  their 
holdings  indiscriminately  and  unwise- 
ly on  the  open  market  have  helped 
break  the  market  and  bring  loss  upon 
their  fellows  as  well  as  disaster  upon 
themselves.  Mind  you,  this  is  not  an 
argument  against  the  cash  buyer  or 
speculator.  He  forms  part  of  the  de- 
mand and  ought  to  be  accommodated. 
But  he  ought  not  be  depended  on  and 
waited  for  until  the  last  moment, 
which  to  too  great  an  extent  he  is. 
Nor  should  he  be  recognized  at  all  by 
individual  growers  but  dealt  with  only 
through  growers'  organizations.  The 
point  I  am  making  is  that  growers  who 
conduct  their  business  in  this  manner 
are  speculators  themselves,  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  economic  progres- 
sion, and  are  doomed  to  eventual  fail- 
ure unless  they  change  their  methods. 
The  next  point  is  the  typical  attitude 
of  the  grower  toward  his  customers. 
It  is  one  of  suspicion,  distrust  and  an- 
tagonism. This  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  grower  is  so  deep-rooted  that 
it  extends  even  to  those  who  are  his 
agents  or  employees  in  dealing  with 
the  trade.  Human  nature  is  quick  to 
respond  in  kind,  and  this  attitude  is 
mutual  on  the  part  of  both  grower  and 
dealer.  The  grower  believes  the 
dealer  to  be  the  cause  of  most  of  his 
troubles  and  to  be  a  pretty  undesirable 
citizen  generally;  the  dealer  cordially 
reciprocates  this  opinion.  The  facts 
are  that  both  are  average  human 
beings,  and  therefore,  partly  good  and 
partly  bad.  One  of  the  hardest  tasks 
that  confronts  the  managers  of  the 
growers'  distributing  agencies  is  the 
correction  of  this  mistaken  estimate 
that  grower  and  dealer  have  of  each 
other,  and  the  cultivation  in  the  grower 
of  the  merchant's  attitude  toward  his 
customers.  The  next  point  is  the  lack 
of  general  recognition  by  the  grower 
that  his  business  is  really  manufac- 
turing, and  the  importance  of  co- 
operation with  his  business  managers 
in  turning  out  a  factory  product  which 
meets  the  exacting  requirements  of  a 
discriminating  trade.  The  desire  of 
the  farmer  is  to  sell  what  he  produces, 
more  or  less  accidentally;  the  aim  of 
the  manufacturer-merchant  is  to  pro- 
duce and  sell  what  the  trade  is  calling 
for — in   the   grades   wanted,   of  the 


Two  or  Three 
Battery  Breakdowns 
Will  Pay  for  a  Wizard 

Hasn't  this  happened  to  you  ? 
At  threshing-  time,  engine  goes  dead  from  ex- 
hausted batteries.  Two  hours  lost  getting  new  ones 
from  town.    Sixteen  men  idle. 
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Two  or  three  such  breakdowns  will  pay  tor  a 
Wizard  Magneto  that  will  give  uninterrupted  service 
throughout  youi  engine's  life.  Its  hot,  sharp  spark  will 
get  all  the  power  out  of  the  fuel.    Its  simple,  rigid, 
waterproof  construction  insures  against  ignition  trouble. 

Insist  on  a  Wizard  when  you  buy  an  engine.   Get  one  foi 
the  engine  you  own.    There's  one  for  every  make  and 
size  of  engine  and  every  one  s  guaran. 
teed.  Ask  your  dealer  to  write  us  for 
details.  _      _  , 

Send  for  Free  Book 

"  The  Happy  Engine  Owner,"  which  ex- 
plains fully  about  ignition  and  shows 
al>o  how  to  remedy  or  prevent  most 
engine  troubles. 

The  Hercules  Electric  Co 

2160  N.  Western  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Field  Brundage 
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Our  $475  Player  Piano 

C.  We  carry  only  one  line  of  Player  Pianos — that  of  the  Aeolian 
Company,  makers  of  the  world  famous  Pianola  Player  Pianos. 

C,  The  lowest  price  Player  Piano  of  the  Aeolian  Company  is  the 
TECHNOLA— a  full  scale,  88  note  instrument,  with  the  latest 
improved  Expression  Devices  and  with  every  facility  to  enable 
the  person  with  no  knowledge  whatever  of  Piano  Playing  to 
produce  the  most  artistic  results. 

C.  The  Technola  has  been  built  primarily,  to  stand  many  times 
more  usage  than  the  usual  "straight"  piano.  Latest  plain  Colo- 
nial Case  in  the  finest  Mahogany  or  Oak. 

Your  Piano  Accepted  in  Exchange.   Moderate  Payment  Terms 


Sherman  Jflay  &  Co. 


VICTOR  TALKING  MACHINES  PIANOLAS 
STEINWAY,  WEBER  AND  OTHER  PIANOS 

Morrison  at  Sixth,  Portland,  opposite  Post  Office 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Johnston  of  The  Dalles  shipped  a  car  containing  200  Kimball  Culti- 
vators to  Michigan,  which  is  the  first  carload  of  implements  ever  manufactured  in 
Oregon  and  shipped  East.  The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
officials  had  the  car  spotted  and  Mr.  Johnston  had  a  photograph  taken.  On  the  side 
of  the  car  was  tacked  a  banner  which  read,  "The  First  Car  of  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments Made  in  the  West  and  Shipped  East.  Kimball  Cultivators,  Manufactured  by 
W.  A.  Johnston,  The  Dalles,  Oregon." 

The  Best  Implement  for  Successful 
Orcharding  is  the 

KIMBALL  CULTIVATOR 

The  Great  Weed  Exterminator 

It  not  only  preserves  the  moisture,  but  destroys  the  hiding  places  of  insects,  such 
as  curculio,  which  are  often  serious  orchard  pests.  Apples  grown  in  cultivated 
orchards  ripen  later,  and  consequently  keep  longer.  They  are  of  larger  size  and  are 
usually  smoother. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  is  not  excessive  if  Kimball  Cultivators  are  used. 

The  Kimball  Cultivator  is  made  in  all' sizes,  which  enables  us  to  give  anyone  the 
size  necessary  to  do  his  work,  whether  he  needs  the  4%-foot  size  for  the  small  farm 
or  the  17-foot  size  for  the  large  summer  fallow  fields.  We  recommend  the  8%-foot 
size  in  most  cases,  as  it  is  the  best  size  for  two  horses,  and  better  work  can  be  done 
with  it  than  can  be  done  with  other  sizes. 

Note  prices  on  various  sizes  quoted  below.  Send  in  your  order  at  once,  or  write 
by  return  mail  asking  for  booklets  and  particulars.  All  quotations  are  f.o.b.  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  but  we  will  arrange  to  have  a  carload  in  some  Eastern  city  for  the 
spring  of  1914,  so  that  shipments  may  be  made  direct  from  that  point. 

Retail  Price  Schedule  of  Kimball  Cultivators 

Price 

No.  4.    4%  feet,  6  blades,  weight  complete  70  lbs  $13. 50 

No.  5.   5%  feet,  7  blades,  weight  complete  85  lbs   15. OO 

No.  6.   6  feet,  8  blades,  weight  complete  100  lbs   17.50 

No.  7.  7  feet,  9  blades,  weight  complete  115  lbs   18. 50 

No.  8.    8V2  feet,  11  blades,  weight  complete  125  lbs   20.00 

No.  9.    10  feet,  13  blades,  weight  complete  140  lbs   25.00 

No.  10.   12  feet,  10  blades,  open  center,  weight  com- 
plete 160  lbs   22.50 

No.  11.   12  feet,  15  blades,  weight  complete  185  lbs   30. OO 

No.  13.   18%  and  19  feet,  23  blades,  gangs  fully  rigged, 

weight  complete  300  lbs   47.50 

Extra  Frames  $1.00  per  foot;  weight  10  lbs.  per  foot. 
Extra  Blades  $1.50  each;  weight  5  lbs.  each. 

Tou  need  the  Kimball  Cultivator  in  your  business.  Write  at  once  and  arrange 
to  have  one  of  these  implements  ready  for  your  spring  work.  Mention  "Better 
Fruit"  when  you  write. 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  The  Dalles,  Oregon 
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sizes  demanded,  and  delivered  when 
ordered.  These  fine  points  of  mer- 
chandising are  difficult  to  impress  on 
the  average  grower,  but  where  certain 
groups  have  been  educated  along  these 
lines  the  results  are  wonderful,  and 
amply  repay  the  effort. 

The  other  night  I  came  home  from 
the  office  and  found  on  the  library 
table  six  pairs  of  baby  shoes.  Upon 
being  asked,  my  wife  remarked,  in  a 
perfectly  matter-of-course  way,  that 
the  baby  was  needing  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  as  it  wasn't  convenient  to  take 
him  in  to  be  fitted,  she  had  telephoned 
the  shop  (mentioning  a  leading  depart- 
ment store)  to  send  out  six  pairs, — 
different  styles  and  sizes,  from  which 
to  make  a  selection,  but  that  she  would 
have  to  send  them  all  back  as  none  of 
them  suited.  My  residence  happens 
to  be  about  four  miles  from  the  store; 
the  shoes  had  to  be  taken  out  of  stock, 
a  charge  passed  through  the  books, 
and  the  parcel  delivered,  all  with  the 
possibility  of  selling  only  one  pair. 
As  it  was,  no  sale  was  made,  the  mer- 
chant had  to  send  after  the  goods, 
haul  them  back  to  the  store,  pass  a 
credit  through  the  books,  and  restore 
them  to  the  stock  from  which  they 
were  absent  several  days.  In  all,  the 
transaction  cost  the  merchant  the  time 
of  the  department  clerks,  delivery 
clerks  and  accountants;  and  transpor- 
tation eight  miles;  several  days'  in- 
terest on  the  cost  of  the  merchandise; 
wear  and  tear  on  the  merchandise  and 
the  risk  of  losing  other  sales  because 
of  withdrawal  from  stock  of  certain 
styles,  of  which  the  samples  might  be 
the  only  specimens.  If  this  were  an 
exceptional  case,  I  might  feel  some 
hesitancy  in  telling  it,  but  it  isn't,  as 
everyone  knows  who  lives  in  a  mod- 
ern town  or  city  or  anywhere  within 
the  service-zone  of  up-to-date  shops. 
Neither  need  the  incident  excite  either 
pity  or  contempt  for  the  merchant,  for 
it  illustrates  an  idea  which  underlies 
the  whole  practice  of  modern  mer- 
chandising; and  on  which  is  founded 
the  great  fortunes  of  many  of  our  mer- 
chant princes.  Stop  for  a  moment  and 
contrast  this  incident  with  a  rejection 
of  a  car  of  apples  by  an  Eastern 
dealer.  In  the  case  of  the  department 
store,  the  shoes  were  taken  back  with- 
out argument  and  the  customer  made 
to  feel  that  by  accepting  the  service 
of  the  store  the  customer  was  confer- 
ring a  favor  on  the  merchant;  in  the 
other  case  the  fruit  dealer  is  likely  to 
be  told,  more  or  less  plainly,  that  he 
is  a  horse  thief,  and  the  truth  not  in 
him.  All  the  latent  antagonism  be- 
tween the  two  is  roused  and  a  really 
equitable  or  amicable  adjustment  ren- 
dered difficult  if  not  impossible.  This 
attitude  works  evil  in  innumerable 
ways;  as  long  as  it  endures  there  will 
be  the  feeling  that  it  is  legitimate  for 
either  to  "put  one  over"  on  the  other. 
As  an  impartial  referee,  I  must  say  that 
in  this  sort  of  engagement  the  grower 
has  every  advantage,  and  too  often 
does  not  hesitate  to  use  it,  especially 
on  a  strong  market.  To  illustrate :  The 
grower  knows  far  more  about  the  com- 
modity he  is  selling  than  does  the  cus- 
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FDFFMyBigBook 
1  ULLOn  Canning 


to  sacrifice  your  profits  by  selling 
rapidly  ripening  fruits  and  vege- 
tables when  the  market  is  glutted, 
or  worse  still,  to  allow  them  to  rot 
and  go  utterly  to  waste.  Read  my 
free  book  and  learn  how  easily  you 
can  turn  this  waste  into  a  big  profit 
by  installing  on  y  our  farmaportable 

STAHL 
Canning  Outfit 


Over 

100,000 

In  Use  e        1      Every  Stahl 

Canning  Outfit  is  a  complete! 
canningfactory^varyingonlyin  1 
capacity.  Costs  butlittle  to  buy;  economical,  safe, easy 
to  operate — noexperience  required.  A  sure  and  big 
money  maker  from  the  start.  A  wonderful  success 
wherever  used.  I  supply  everything  you  need  includ- 
ing my  Special  Directions  and  valuable  formulas  for 
canning  the  different  vegetables  I 
and  fruits,  using  glass  or  tin.  I 
Write  for  My  Free  Book  Today 
Most  valuable  book  on  home  can- 
ning ever  published.  Shows  many 
reproduced  photographs  of  Stahl 
Canners  in  actual  use  by  customers 
— some  in  your  own  neighborhood,  f 

F.  S.  STAHL, 

Box  804  QUINCY,  ILL. 


F.  A.  BISHOP,  Secretary 

HOOD  RIVER  ABSTRACT  COMPANY 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

ABSTRACTS  INSURANCE 
CONVEYANCING 


Sec  California 


and  her  two  great  Expositions 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR 

California  will  hold  next  year  two  great  universal  Expositions, 
one  at  San  Francisco  and  the  other  at  San  Diego,  in  cele- 
bration of  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  join- 
ing of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 
To  supply  the  demand  for  reliable  and  authentic  information 
on  California  and  these  two  Expositions,  we  have  published 
two  guide  books;  one  on  San  Francisco,  the  Exposition  and 
Northern  California;  the  other  on  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego, 
the  Exposition  and  Southern  California,  also  a  lithographed 
view  of  San  Franciscoin  colors  (size  30x45  inches)  a  picture 
of  the  rebuilt  city,  including  the  Exposition.  Each  book  is 
6x9  inches,  contains  150  pages  and  beautiful  illustrations. 

These  two  books  and  view  give  a  comprehensive,  honest 
history  and  description  of  the  State,  her  principal  cities,  re- 
sources and  her  two  great  Expositions.  Sent  postpaid  for  a 
one  dollar  bill,  money  order,  draft  or  check.  North  American 
Press  A«nciation.     1420  Hearst  Building.  San  Francisco. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  $50  00  PER. DAY 

>-        li,  a   *  with  tha 

vxs^r^a*  hi  >Gearless  Improved  Standard 
Well  Drilling  Machine. 
Drills  through  any  formation. 
Five  years  ahead  of  any  other. 
Hag  record  of  drilling  130  feet 
and  driving  casing  in  9  hours. 
Another  record  where  70  feet  was  drilled  on  2  %  gal.  distillate 
at  9c  per  gal.  One  man  can  operate.  Electrically  equipped  for 
running  nights.  Fishingjob.  Engine  ignition.  CatalogueWf 
REIERS0N  MACHINERY  CO.,  Manfrs.  Portland,  Ore. 
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tomer.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  pro- 
tecting himself  against  the  dishonesty 
of  his  customer  is  comparatively  a 
very  simple  problem.  For  instance, 
the  buyer  doesn't  know  whether  the 
apples  were  grown  under  conditions 
that  produce  fruit  not  apparently  but 
inherently  defective;  the  grower 
knows.  The  buyer  doesn't  know 
whether  the  fruit  was  exposed  to  the 
elements  and  some  or  much  of  its 
keepability  lost, — frequently  the  dif- 
ference between  a  profit  and  a  dis- 
astrous loss;  the  grower  knows.  The 
buyer  doesn't  know  whether  the  car 
is  "plugged"  or  not,  that  is,  good  fruit 
in  the  doorways  and  on  the  top  layer, 
and  poor  fruit  buried  in  the  load;  the 
grower  knows.  There  are  many  more 
things,  unnecessary  to  enumerate,  that 
the  grower  knows  about  the  merchan- 
dise and  the  buyer  doesn't.  There- 
fore, considering  the  history,  prac- 
tices and  ethics  of  the  business,  and 
remembering  that  the  dealer  is  re- 
quired to  put  up  a  standard  dollar  for 
an  article  that  in  many  cases  is  far 
short  of  standard,  you  will  admit  that 
even  if  the  grower's  salesmen  try  to 
give  the  dealer  a  square  deal,  he  will 
get  the  worst  of  it  unless  he  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly shrewd  trader.  All  this 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rela- 
tion between  grower  and  dealer  needs 
improvement  and  correction,  and  for 
the  reasons  stated,  the  dealer  needs 
protection  from  ourselves  far  more 
than  we  need  protection  from  him. 
One  of  the  principles  of  modern  mer- 
chandising is  that  in  selling  goods  to 
absent  customers  more  care  has  to  be 
exercised  than  if  the  customer  were 
personally  present. 

Finally,  the  whole  matter  of  terms 
and  conditions  of  sale  in  the  fruit 
trade  need  revision.  There  are  some 
strong  advantages  in  the  customary 
c.o.d.  terms  as  against  spot  cash  f.o.b. 
terms.  One  is  that  greater  care  will 
be  taken  in  grading  and  packing  if 
fruit  must  undergo  inspection  and  ac- 
ceptance at  destination;  another  is 
that  credit  assists  trade,  and  for  the 
dealers  to  have  the  use  of  their  money 
for  the  week  or  two  the  cars  are  in 
transit  adds  to  their  buying  power. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  have  gone 
even  further  on  the  same  principle 
and  allow  ten  days'  credit  to  their 
customers  whereby  they  are  said  to 
have  increased  their  business  enor- 
mously and  their  losses  scarcely  at  all. 
The  credits,  however,  take  very  expert 
handling  and  this  cannot  be  gone  into 
hastily  or  without  elaborate  facilities. 

The  most  successful  merchants  of 
the  country  today — John  Wanamaker, 
Marshall  Field,  and  others,  are  almost 
unreasonably  liberal  in  their  terms. 
They  allow  goods  to  be  returned  with 
or  without  reason,  and  submit  cheer- 
fully to  the  most  unreasonable  whims 
and  impositions  on  the  part  of  their 
customers.  Why?  Because  they  have 
learned  by  experience  that  their  cus- 
tomers buy  so  much  more  freely  and 
readily  and  willingly  pay  higher  prices 
on  easy  terms  than  on  rigid  terms. 
Therefore,  the  up-to-date  merchant 
adds  a  sufficient  price  to  cover  cost 


BIG  PROFITS 

v  in  the  Cider  Business 

with  a  Mount  Gilead  Cider  and 
Grape  Juice  Press,  because  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  the  extra 
juice  it  will  extract  as 
compared  to  other 
makes. 


Send  for  Catalog 

THE  HYDRAULIC  PRESS  MFG.  CO., 
60  Lincoln  Avenue  Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives: 
BEEGER  &  CARTER  CO.,  504-506  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco.  California 


True-to-Name 

Nursery,  Inc. 

GALLIGAN  BROS.,  Proprietors 

HOOD  RIVER  -  DUFUR 
OREGON 

Wholesale— Retail 

Offer  a  general  line  of  nursery  stock 
propagated  from  the  best  bearing  trees 
in  Hood  River.  Seventeen  years  in  the 
business  enables  us  to  grow,  dig  and 
pack  trees  in  a  scientific  manner. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Commercial  orchards  a  specialty. 

Write  for  direct-to-planter  prices. 

True-to-Name  Nursery,  Inc. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
Phone  4796 


LME-SULPflUR  HYDROMETER  SflSE 


Progress- 


PriceBy  MailWithTesi 
Jar  and  Ins  tract  lons..„ 

CARBONDALE  INSTRUMENT  CO.,  CarbondaJe,  Pa. 


Store  Your  Apples 
in  Spokane 

The  Natural  Storage  Center 

Take  advantage  of  storage  in 
transit  rate  and  the  better  mar- 
ket later.  Write  us  for  our  dry 
and  cold  storage  rate  and  infor- 
mation. 

Ryan  &  Newton 
Company 

Spokane,  Washington 
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SamConnell  says: 

"The  World  is  Our  Field" 

Uncle  Sam  will 
take  your  order 

"I'll  ship  it  anywhere" 

" — geography  doesn't  count  with  us — 
Uncle  Sam  goes  everywhere — any  time 
— all  the  time.  I  ship  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  globe — I  ship  promptly,  and 
save  you  money  on  every  item  I  ship — 
doors,  sash,  windows,  columns,  stair- 
ways— everything  in  fact  needed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home,  barn,  garage  or  any  part  thereof." 

Everything  Needed  to  Build  A  Home 

"Write  me  your  needs — let  me  quote  you  prices 
on  your  mill  material  and  I'll  guarantee  to  save 
you  money  on  the  investment.  Writelme  for  a  cat- 
alogue; it  will  be  a  great  help  to  the'builder." 

SAM  CONNELL,  Manager 

Northwest  Door  Company,  Portland,  Ore. 


FRUIT  GROWERS,  YOUR  ATTENTION 

Royal  Ann,  Bing  and  Lambert  cherry  trees;  Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown  apple  trees;  Bartlett,  Anjou  and  Cornice  pears,  and 
other  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 


MONTE  VISTA  NURSERY 


A.  HOLADAY 


SCAPPOOSE,  OREGON 


D.  Crossley  &  Sons 


ESTABLISHED  1878 


Apples  for  New  York  and  Export 

CALIFORNIA,  OREGON,  WASHINGTON,  IDAHO  AND 
FLORIDA  FRUITS 

Apples  handled  in  all  European  markets  at  private  sale.  Checks 
mailed  from  our  New  York  office  same  day  apples  are  sold  on  the 
other  side.  We  are  not  agents;  WE  ARE  SELLERS.  We  make  a 
specialty  of  handling  APPLES,  PEARS  AND  PRUNES  on  the  New 

York  and  foreign  markets.    Correspondence  solicited. 


200  to  204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 

NEW  YORK  LIVERPOOL  LONDON  GLASGOW 


of  rejections,  returned  goods,  etc., 
thereby  operating  his  business  on  a 
sufficiently  elastic  scale  to  promote 
harmony  and  large  volume.  Some  of 
these  practices  are  directly  applicable 
to  the  fruit  business.  It  is  high  time 
we  were  recognizing  customers  as  val- 
uable assets  and  not  necessary  evils; 
catering  to  them,  not  cussing  them, 
for  if  there  ever  were  an  industry  with 
big  handicaps  needing  scientific  man- 
agement and  the  most  up-to-date  mer- 
chandising methods,  it  is  ours.  Mer- 
chant unawares,  awake! 


The  Fruitgrower  of  Today 

THE  fruitgrower  of  today,  particu- 
larly in  the  Northwest,  is  building 
for  the  future.  He  is  past  the  pioneer 
period  of  temporary  improvements, 
consequently  nearly  all  construction 
work  is  being  done  with  a  view  to  per- 
manency. A  few  years  ago  the  ordi- 
nary irrigation  flume  was  laid  on  the 
ground.  Nowadays  the  fruitgrower 
who  builds  a  flume  builds  it  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  The  editor  has  just  com- 
pleted a  splendid  flume.  The  mud  sills 
were  made  of  cedar,  all  of  the  frame- 
work was  soaked  in  wood  preservative, 
the  lumber  used  was  stiff  one  and  one- 
half-inch  stuff  surfaced  and  edged,  the 
flume  was  painted  inside  with  preserva- 
tive. Fruitgrowers  are  now  building 
many  packing  houses.  They  are  build- 
ing them  not  only  to  last  but  to  afford 
protection  against  all  kinds  of  weather 
conditions.  In  building  packing  houses 
they  are  using  building  paper  between 
the  wall  boards  and  the  best  of  water- 
proof roofing,  so  as  to  afford  the  best  of 
protection  and  at  the  same  time  make 
their  packing  houses  lasting. 


A  Patriotic  Creed 

WE  BELIEVE  in  our  country,  the 
United  States  of  America.  We  believe 
in  her  constitution,  her  laws,  her  insti- 
tutions, and  the  principles  for  which 
she  stands.  We  believe  in  her  future — 
the  past  is  secure.  We  believe  in  her 
vast  resources,  her  great  possibilities — 
yes,  more,  her  wonderful  certainties. 

WE  BELIEVE  in  the  American  peo- 
ple, their  genius,  their  brain,  and  their 
brawn.  We  believe  in  their  honesty, 
their  integrity  and  dependability.  We 
believe  that  nothing  can  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  commercial  advancement 
and  prosperity. 

WE  BELIEVE  that  what  are  termed 
"times  of  business  depression"  are  but 
periods  of  preparation  for  greater  and 
more  pronounced  commercial  successes. 

AND  WE  BELIEVE  that  in  our  coun- 
try are  being  worked  out  great  prob- 
lems, the  solution  of  which  will  be  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 


"American  Peach  Orchard,"  by  F.  A. 
Waugh,  published  by  B.  M.  Judd  &  Co., 
is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
book  in  reference  to  the  peach  indus- 
try, peach  growing  and  all  methods  of 
treatment,  cultivation,  spraying,  etc. 
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Foreign  Markets  Oregon,  Etc. 

Continued  from  page  10 

porter  states  that  Australian  apples 
arrive  fresher  than  Pacific  Coast  apples 
and  are  preferred. 

Generally  speaking,  the  quality  of 
boxed  apples  is  satisfactory,  while  this 
is  very  often  not  the  case  as  respects 
apples  in  barrels.  The  boxes  are  1.6x 
11.4x18.5  inches  and  contain  one  bushel 
of  fruit.  The  statement  is  made  that 
"they  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry 
a  distance  of  7,000  miles  and  more,  and 
the  fruit  arrives  very  often  in  a  bruised 
state."  It  is  urgently  advised  that  ship- 
pers provide  stronger  boxes,  remember- 
ing that  the  cases  must  be  dropped  over 
the  sides  of  arriving  vessels  in  chain 
slings,  so  that  the  frail  boards  are  sub- 
jected to  great  pressure,  and  even  when 
they  do  not  break  frequently  yield,  thus 
bruising  the  contents,  an  injury  nat- 
urally reflected  in  the  prices  realized 
for  the  fruit.  During  the  season  of 
1912-13  prices  ranged  from  $1.66  to 
$2.14,  the  prices  being  low  and  arrivals 
three  times  heavier  than  the  preceding 
season.  Apple  varieties  recommended 
for  shipment  to  Hamburg  are  the  New- 
town Pippins,  Winesaps,  Spitzenbergs, 
Rome  Beauties,  Delaware  Reds,  Com- 
merce, Kings,  Ganos  and  Black  Bens. 

Pears  could  be  shipped  from  the 
United  States  in  September  and  Novem- 
ber only,  and  during  these  months  meet 
the  competition  of  Bohemiam  pears, 
which  are  low  in  price.  The  prospects 
for  the  development  of  trade  in  this 
fruit  are  not  especially  encouraging. 
Peaches,  cherries,  plums  and  apricots 
are  all  grown  in  Germany  or  imported 
from  Raly  and  France.  If  it  is  pro- 
posed to  export  these  fruits  to  Germany 
it  is  advised  that  experiments  be  made 
with  car  e  and  upon  a  limited  scale. 

INDIA 

There  is  a  large  and  constant  demand 
in  Madras  for  fresh  apples  of  good  and 
medium  grades.  At  present  the  supply 
is  in  part  obtained  from  the  interior 
districts  of  India  and  part  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  products  from  both  of  these 
sources  are  much  inferior  to  the  aver- 
age American  fruit  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Australian  apples  of  very  ordinary 
quality  and  condition  retail  readily  in 
Madras  for  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  the 
fruit  averaging  about  five  apples  to  the 
pound.  Native-grown  apples  of  corre- 
sponding quality  command  practically 
the  same  price.  Many  of  the  Australian 
apples  arrive  in  bad  condition,  due 
partly  to  the  unsuitability  of  the  stock 
for  export  purposes  and  partly  to  in- 
ferior packing. 

The  problem  American  shippers  of 
fresh  apples  would  have  to  solve  in 
order  to  enter  this  market  is  that  of 
sufficiently  rapid  transportation.  At 
present  it  takes  goods  from  Atlantic 
ports  of  the  United  States  45  to  60  days 
to  reach  Madras,  and  from  Pacific  ports 
a  somewhat  longer  time  is  needed.  All 
cargo  from  American  to  India  ports 
must  be  transshipped,  with  consequent 
delay.  Prospective  shippers  of  apples 
to  Madras  should  first  endeavor  to  ar- 
range with  the  proper  steamship  lines 


Did  you  have  Spray  troubles  last  season?    Some  growers 
had  very  serious  ones. 
WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

Why  risk  your  crop  by  using  new  and  untried  brands  or 
preparations?  Let  your  Experiment  Station  do  the  exper- 
imenting. 

Why  not  use  an  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD  that  has  suc- 
cessfully weathered  the  varied  climatic  conditions  of  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  the  past  four  years? 

The  Grasselli  Brand  Has  Done  This 

IF  IN  DOUBT 

Ask  your  local  or  state  authorities.  They  are  uest  qualified 
to  advise  as  to  local  conditions. 

A  FEW  OF  OUR  DISTRIBUTEES: 

Denney  &  Co   Payette,  Idaho 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union    .     .     .  Hood  River,  Oregon 

Hardie  Manufacturing  Company     .     .     .  Portland,  Oregon 

Inland  Seed  Company   Spokane,  Washington 

Plough  Hardware  Company      ....  Wenatchee,  Washington 

Rogue  River  Fruit  and  Produce  Association  .  Medford,  Oregon 

C.  J.  Sinsel   Boise,  Idaho 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union     .     .  North  Takima,  Washington 

Zillah  Fruit  Company   Zillah,  Washington 

Provincial  Fruit  Inspector   Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Missoula  Drug  Co.    Missoula,  Montana 

Salem  Fruit  Union   Salem,  Oregon 

Utah  Fruit  Growers'  Association      .     .     .  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Co. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


EOR  BEST  KESULTS  USE  OUK 

Filtered  Lime-Sulphur  Solution 

(EVEET  DEOP  USABLE) 
AND 

Neutral  Lead  Arsenate 

MADE  IN  OEEGON 

WRITE    US    FO  R  PRICES 

Oregon  Arsenical  Spray  Co. 

J.  C.  BUTCHER,  Proprietor  CLACKAMAS,  OREGON 
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"Will  not  injure  trees.  Easily  applied  with 
wooden  paddle.  One  pound  makes  about  10  lineal 
feet  of  band.  One  application  remains  sticky  3 
months  and  longer— outlasting  10  to  20  times  any 
other  substance.  Works  alike,  rain  or  shine. 
Won't  soften— won't  run  or  melt,  yet  always 
elastic,  expanding  with  growth  of  tree.  No  mix- 
ing—simply open  can  and  use. 

Band  Trees  About  Two  Weeks  Before 
Insects  Appear  and  Get  Best  Results 

Especially  recommended  for  Gypsy,  Browntail 
and  Tussock  Caterpillars,  Canker  Worms,  Climb- 
ing Cut  Worms  and  Ants,  although  equally  effec- 
tive against  any  crawling  insect  on  shade,  fruit  or 
ornamental  trees. 


For  Tree  Surgery 

Tree  Tanglefoot  is  superior  to  anything  on  the 
market— it  is  better  than  grafting  wax.  It  will 
water-proof  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  or  a  cavity  or  wound 
in  a  tree  where  nothing  else  will  do  it. 

Sold  by  All  First-Class  Seed  Dealers 

l-lb.  cans  30c;  3-lb.  cans  85c;  10-lb.  cans  $2.65; 
20-lb.  cans  $4.80. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  oif  Leaf- 
eating  insects.   Mailed  free. 

THE  0.  &  W.  THUM  COMPANY 

321  Straight  Avenue        Grand  Rapids, Michigan 
Mannfactnrers  of  Tanglefoot  Fly  Paper 
and  Tree  Tanglefoot 


and,  if  practicable,  with  forwarding 
agents  having  representatives  at  the 
points  of  transshipment,  to  have  special 
attention  given  to  their  shipments  in 
order  to  insure  careful  handling  while 
in  transit  and  the  quickest  possible  de- 
livery. The  shippers  should  then  con- 
sign a  sample  box  of  apples  to  reliable 
firms  in  Madras,  whose  names  can  be 
secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  for  the  com- 
bined purpose  of  introducing  their 
product  and  of  ascertaining  the  time 
occupied  in  transit  and  the  condition  of 
the  fruit  upon  delivery.  Providing  the 
apples  were  received  in  satisfactory 
condition  no  difficulty  would  be  expe- 
rienced in  disposing  of  them  at  good 
prices.  At  the  time  the  consignments 
were  shipped  the  firms  would  be  duly 
notified  and  prices  furnished  to  them. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  also  notify  the 
consulate  at  the  time  of  shipment. 

ITALY 

An  abundance  of  fresh  fruit  is  pro- 
duced in  Italy,  making  it  a  waste  of 
time  for  American  fruitgrowers  to  at- 
tempt to  sell  fresh  fruit  on  that  market. 

JAPAN 

Apples  raised  in  Japan  are  put  up  in 
boxes,  usually  being  packed  in  sawdust, 
the  box  being  the  size  of  the  one  con- 
taining two  five-gallon  petroleum  cans. 
The  Japanese  apples  retail  at  from  one 
to  three  cents  each.  There  are  scarcely 
any  good  American  apples  on  the  mar- 
ket. Peaches  sell  retail  for  from  one 
and  one-half  to  four  cents  each.  Apples 
have  been  grown  commercially  in 
Japan  but  about  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 
It  is  not  in  use  in  the  common  diet  of 
the  people,  its  principal  use  being  for 
afternoon  tea,  etc.,  and  for  children. 
Apple  jam  and  other  forms  of  cooked 
apples  are  almost  unknown  among  ordi- 
nary Japanese  families.  The  latest 
statistics  on  apple  growing  give  2.279,- 
362  trees,  with  an  annual  yield  of 
52,044,968  pounds.  The  production  of 
apples  is  therefore  about  one  pound 
per  capita. 

Japan  imports  few  apples,  but  its  ex- 
ports are  increasing,  being  over  8,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1911,  valued  at  $222,000. 
The  wholesale  quotations  in  Februarv, 
1912,  ranged  between  $2.50  and  $3.50 
per  100  pounds  net.  Each  village  or 
county  in  the  apple-producing  districts 
has  an  association  which  regulates  size 
of  cases,  packing,  etc.  The  total  im- 
ports of  fresh  fruits  and  nuts  into 
Japan  in  1911  was  slightly  in  excess  of 
$30,000.  Very  few  American  apples 
were  imported.  With  a  tariff  of  ap- 
proximately $1.50  per  100  pounds  on 
this  fruit  it  seems  there  are  serious 
obstacles  to  overcome  in  placing  Amer- 
ican apples  on  the  Japanese  market.  A 
large  part  of  the  American  apples  that 
are  imported  into  Japan  are  consumed 
by  the  foreign  communities. 

The  apples  commonly  sold  in  Japan 
are  grown  in  Hokkaido  and  are  shipped 
to  all  parts  of  Japan.  They  are  sold  at 
retail,  not  by  the  box  but  by  the  piece, 
the  usual  price  being  two  and  one-half 
cents  each.  It  is  doubtful  if  apples 
from  the  United  Slates  could  compete 


Ground  Phosphate  Rock 

The  Natural  Plant  Food  and  Permanent  Soil  Builder 

1,000  pounds  per  acre  once  in  each  four  years  will  costabout  Sl.00  per  acre  per  year-  At 
Pennsylvania  State  College  $1.05  invested  in  Rock  Phosphate  gave  increased  yields  of 
$5. 85— over  500%.  At  Maryland  Experiment  Station  $1.96'/2  gave  $22.11- over  1,000%-  At  Ohio 
Station  each  dollar  paid  for  itself  and  gave  S5.68  profit.  At  Illinois  Station  S2.50  gave  the 
same  return  as  $250  invested  in  land. 

Each  ton  contains  280  pounds  of  phosphorous,  not  rendered  available  artificially  by  high- 
priced  destructive  acids,  but  so  finely  ground  as  to  become  available  in  nature's  own  way. 

United  States  Phosphate  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 
"Perfection  of  fineness  in  grinding,"  our  motto 


"BLUE  RIBBON" 

(EXTRA  FANCY) 

"RED  RIBBON" 

(STANDARD) 

Famous  Brands  of 
Yakima  Apples 

Get  in  touch  with  us  by  wire  or  letter 

Yakima  County  Horticultural  Union 

E.  E.  SAMSON,  Manager 
NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
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JUDICIOUS  SPRAYING   IS   AN   EFFECTIVE   FRUIT  INSURANCE 

m  LEAD  ARSENATE  m 

SUPPLIED    BY    WHOLESALE    DRUGGISTS    AND    DEALERS    THROUGHOUT    THE    UNITED  STATES 

POWERS -WEICHTM AIM -ROSENCARTEN  CO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 

Founded  1818 

new  york  PHILADELPHIA  saint  louis 


Bolster  Springs 


ake any  wagon  a  spring1  wagon.  P 
damage  to  eggs,  fruit,  etc.,  on  road  to  market.  Soon 
"save  cost — produce  brines  more — wagon  lasts  longer. 

MADE  LIKE  FINEST  AUTO  SPRINGS 

Very  resilient  and  durable.   The  standard  spring's  of  i 
America  since  1889.  40  sizes — fit  any  wagon —  ~~ 
sustain  load  up  to  5  tons.    IE  not  at  dealer's, 
write  us.     Catalog  and  fistful  of  proof  free, 
f  SPRING  CO.,  784  -  17th St..   RACINE,  WIS. 


Don't  Plaster  11 

BISHOPRIC  Saves  Money 
—Gives  Better  Results 


Beautiful  Walls 
and  Ceilings 

—better  than  old- 
fashioned  "lath- 
and-plaster' '  at  less 
cost — are  insured 
by  the  use  of  Bish- 
opric Wall  Board.  Easy  to  apply 

Thousands  of  home  builders,  carpenters 
and  contractors  are  saving  time  and  money 
by  using  "Bishopric"  for  interiors  of  new 
houses,  for  building  partitions  and  finishing 
up  attic  or  basement  rooms. 

The  Wall  Board  comes  in  sheets  4  feet 
square,  ready  to  nail  to  studding.  No  tools 
but  saw  and  hammer  needed.  Goes  on  dry. 
No  muss.  Stays  stiff— can't  warp.  Makes  a 
smooth,  sanitary  wall,  ready  for  paint,  paper, 
kalsomine  or  burlap  as  soon  as  applied. 
Write  for  Free  Sample. 

For  New  Houses  or  Remodeling  Use 


\ Am  .bJSHopric 

Wall  board 


CAN'T  CRACK,  BUCKLE,  PULL  LOOSEf 

Artistic  and  Sanitary 

Bishopric  Wall  Board  is  a  combination  of  Kiln- 
dried  lath  and  heavy  fibre  board.  Laths  are  im-  , 
bedded  in  hot  Asphalt-Mastic  under  enormous 
pressure.  The  only  wall  board  stiffened  by  lath 
pressure— we  own  the  patents.  If  your  dealer 
don't  handle  it  write  us  direct.  Dealers  wanted 
everywhere.  Write  today  for  book,  MODEL 
HOUSE  PLANS  and  sample.   All  FREE. 

Central  Door  &  Lumber  Co. 

Licensed  Manufacturers 
4SS  Glisan  Si.  g^gS^ 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Also  Manufacturers  of 
Bishopric  Stucco  Board — better 
s*n  Metal  Lath  at  half  the  price. 


Hood  River 
Nurseries 

Have  for  the  coming  season  a 
very  complete  line  of 

Nursery  Stock 

Newtown  and  Spitzenberg  prop- 
agated from  selected  bearing 
trees.  Make  no  mistake,  but 
start  your  orchard  right.  Plant 
generation  trees.  Hood  River 
(Clark  Seedling)  strawberry 
plants  in  quantities  to  suit. 

Send  for  prices 

Rawson  &  Stanton 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


Main  8582  —  A  2695 


Vacuum  Cleaners 

DUNTLEY  AND  OTHERS 

Electric  and  hand  power.  The  only 
Exclusive  Vacuum  Cleaner  Store  in  the 
state.  If  we  haven't  what  you  want,  we 
will  get  it  for  you.  All  machines  fully 
guaranteed.  Other  machines  taken  in 
exchange. 

W.  L.  BENTLEY  &  CO. 

No.  473 %  Washington  St. 
Portland,  Oregon 
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with  the  home  product,  as  the  Hok- 
kaido-grown apples  are  rapidly  im- 
proving in  quality  and  the  business  is 
assuming  large  proportions. 

MEXICO 

Some  years  ago  apples  were  un- 
known to  most  Mexicans,  but  recently 
the  general  public  has  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  American  fruit,  due 
to  the  fact  that  refrigerator  cars  were 
run  from  California  to  Mexico  City  and 
other  parts  of  the  republic.  The  apples 
arrived  in  good  condition  and  were  vig- 
orous competitors  of  the  Mexican 
tropical  fruits.  The  demand  spread  to 
the  lower  classes  of  Mexicans,  being 
sold  on  the  stands  of  the  ordinary  fruit 
vendors  on  the  street  corners.  Now 
apples  are  to  be  rarely  seen.  Before 
practically  all  had  entered  the  country 
by  rail,  shipments  by  water  being  al- 
most unknown  on  the  east  and  west 
coast.  Owing  to  the  present  danger  of 
delays  ruinous  to  fruits  dependent  upon 
quick  delivery  and  refrigeration  apple 
prices  have  risen.  If  growers  of  apples 
in  the  United  States  will  begin  to  ship 
by  water  at  prices  sufficiently  low  to 
put  their  product  within  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  all  it  will  be  easy  to  revive 
the  popularity  enjoyed  by  apples  a  few 
years  ago.  Unless  they  are  cheap,  how- 
ever, they  will  not  sell,  for  otherwise 
the  Mexicans  will  content  themselves 
with  their  local  fruits.  Faulty  packing 
or  bad  fruit  will  mean  a  cessation  of 
the  demand. 

THE  NETHERLANDS 

Most  of  the  fresh  apples  received  in 
The  Netherlands  are  imported  through 
Rotterdam  from  the  United  States,  Aus- 
tralia and  Nova  Scotia.  The  greater 
part  of  the  apples  imported  in  1912-13 
were  Australian,  selling  from  $1.58  to 
$1.70  per  fifty-pound  box.  The  supply 
depends  entirely  upon  the  home  crop. 
Ordinary  varieties  cannot  be  imported 
on  account  of  the  high  freight  and  im- 
port taxes.  Cold-storage  facilities  at 
Rotterdam  do  not  exist.  As  a  rule  the 
quality  of  apples  imported  is  satisfac- 
tory because  the  fruit  is  usually  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  better  grades,  and  it  does 
not  pay  to  ship  inferior  qualities  on 
which  the  charges  are  nearly  the  same 
and  the  risk  of  arriving  in  good,  sound 
condition  so  much  greater.  Several 
very  good  varieties  are  produced  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  demand  of 
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Ditch  4  Rods  in  1  Second 

IT'S  EASY  WITH 


#RED  CROSS*  DYNAMITE 

Onesecond  nothing  but  level  marsh.  Bang!  There's  your  ditch. 
One  man  can  do  it  alone.  Quick,  cheap  and  efficient.  To  learn 
how  write  for  Free  Farmer's  Handbook  No.  29  F. 

We  furnish  inquirers  with  name  of  nearest  professional 
blaster,  whom  they  may  hire,  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
do  the  blasting  themselves.  Experienced  blasters 
not  on  our  list  should  apply  for  listing. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO. 

Maynard  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Established  1802 


For  British  Columbia 

We  offer  for  the  coming  season  the  most  complete  and  best  selected  stock  of 
both  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  in  the  country.  If  you  want  home 
grown,  first-class  stock,  handled  under  closest  observation  of  all  details  which  long 
experience  alone  can  teach,  you  are  the  man  we  want  to  supply.  Write  today  for 
prices  or  see  our  representative  in  your  section. 

LAYRITZ  NURSERIES 

Victoria,  British  Columbia 


Paste  for  Labeling — "Palo  Alto"  Paste  Powder 


added  to  cold  water,  instantly 
makes  a  beautiful,  smooth, 
white  paste.  Ready  for  imme- 
diate use  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents 
a  gallon.  No  labor.  No  muss. 
No  spoiled  paste. 

Paste  Specialists 

Robinson  Chemical  Works 
349-351  Eighth  Street 
San  Francisco,  California 


the  people  and  the  importations  are 
sold  chiefly  to  the  wealthier  class  of 
people,  who  prefer  fancy  American 
apples  for  table  use.  The  apple  pack- 
ages generally  used  are  barrels  of  150 
pounds  gross  and  boxes  50  pounds 
gross,  which  seem  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  boxes,  however,  seem  to  be  handier 
for  the  buyers  than  the  barrels. 

Apple  prices,  of  course,  vary  from 
year  to  year,  but  it  may  be  freely  esti- 
mated that  the  average  wholesale  price 
of  the  best  qualities  in  boxes  is  from 
10  to  12  cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds), 
or  4%  to  5%  cents  per  pound,  whereas 
such  apples  as  Baldwins,  Ben  Davis, 
Kings,  Russets,  etc.,  in  barrels  do  not 
fetch  on  an  average  more  than  8  to  10 
cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds),  or  .036  to 
4%  cents  per  pound.  In  these  prices 
are  included  the  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  there  are  no  port  charges,  but 
the  expenses  of  freight,  commission  and 
local  charges  are  to  be  deducted  from 
same.  A  scarcity  of  home  fruit  creates 
the  greatest  demand,  the  best  season 
being  from  December  to  the  end  of 
May.  The  most  popular  varieties  of 
barrel  apples  are  Baldwins,  Ben  Davis, 
Kings  and  Russets;  of  the  box  apples 
the  Jonathans,  Newtown  Pippins,  Pear- 
mains,  Oregons,  Rome  Beauties  and 
Aristo  Black. 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  importation  of  pears  from  the 
United  States;  pears  are  being  imported 
in  limited  quantities  from  South  Africa, 
packed  in  small  boxes  containing  from 
24  to  48,  according  to  size.  As  the  de- 
mand is  not  very  strong  for  such  ex- 
pensive fruit,  pears  are  imported  from 
London  and  in  small  quantities  com- 
mand high  prices,  ranging  from  four 
to  ten  cents  per  pear.  Peaches,  cherries 
and  apricots  are  not  imported  from 
America.  With  the  exception  of  cher- 
ries, these  varieties  are  imported  from 
London,  also  being  South  African  fruit, 
but  in  very  small  quantities. 

NEW  ZEALAND 
While  oranges,  lemons,  bananas,  etc., 
coming  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  are 
sometimes  plentiful  and  cheap  in  New 
Zealand,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  straw- 
berries, etc.,  are  not  cheap  at  any  time, 
consequently  consumption  is  restricted. 
For  example,  in  Auckland,  although  the 
strawberry  season  lasts  for  ten  weeks, 
the  average  retail  price  is  twenty-four 
cents  a  box  (short  quart).  In  1910, 
from  January  1  to  July  1,  New  Zealand 
imported  fresh  fruit — principally  apples 
and  pears — to  the  amount  of  $35,370. 
Of  this  amount  the  United  States  only 
furnished  fifty  dollars'  worth,  the 
greater  portion  coming  from  Tasmania. 
At  this  time  of  the  year  the  local  fruit 
is  on  the  market,  and  as  the  duty  on  the 
imported  product  is  two  cents  a  pound 
during  this  period  the  consumer  is 
never  able  to  buy  apples  and  pears  of 
good  quality  for  less  than  four  cents  a 
pound  wholesale,  or  six  cents  a  pound 
retail.  From  July  1  to  December  31, 
1910,  New  Zealand  imported  at  a  duty 
of  one  cent  a  pound  fresh  fruit,  princi- 
pally apples  and  pears,  to  the  amount 
of  $148,330,  the  United  States  furnish- 
ing $50,358  worth  and  the  balance  com- 
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ing  from  Australia.  This  fruit  retails  in 
the  New  Zealand  markets  for  eight  to 
sixteen  cents  per  pound.  Fruit  will  no 
doubt  become  cheaper  in  the  future 
with  the  increase  in  local  production, 
and  consumption  much  greater.  Not- 
withstanding the  scarcity  of  fruit  New 
Zealand  exported  in  1910  to  the  United 
Kingdom  180,130  pounds,  to  Uruguay 
31,080  pounds  and  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  3,640  pounds  of  apples  and 
pears,  valued  at  three  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound.  The  supply  of  fruit 
coming  to  New  Zealand  from  the 
United  States,  both  canned  and  fresh, 
is  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  trade 
is  consequently  greatly  aided  by  the 
direct  steamship  service  with  San 
Francisco.  Almost  the  entire  importa- 
tion of  canned  goods  from  the  United 
States  consists  of  peaches,  pears,  apri- 
cots and  tomatoes. 

NORWAY 

Approximately  one-half  of  the  apples 
imported  into  Norway  are  American. 
In  1910  there  were  imported  into  Nor- 
way the  following  amounts  of  apples 
and  pears:  From  Great  Britain,  1,425,- 
732  pounds;  United  States,  1,099,538; 
Germany,  676,236;  Denmark,  41,206; 
Australia,  14,102;  Canada,  5,610,  a  total 
of  3,279,056  pounds. 

Apple  imports  are  restricted  owing  to 
the  cheapness  and  general  use  of 
oranges,  which  sell  in  the  winter  sea- 
son for  from  three  and  one-half  to 
eight  cents  per  pound.  Most  of  the 
American  apples  coming  to  Stavanger 
are  purchased  by  local  importers  in 
Hull  and  Liverpool  (England),  through 
agents  who  generally  buy  the  apples 
at  auction  and  supply  the  Stavanger 
firms  as  the  demand  requires,  many 
of  the  Stavanger  orders  being  sent  by 
telegram,  the  apples  reaching  here  in 
two  days.  The  price  paid  wholesale  to 
the  English  firms  for  the  American 
apples  is  from  $4.86  to  $6.07  for  a  barrel 
of  132  pounds.  The  duty  is  three  cents 
per  2.2  pounds,  or  about  $1.97  per  bar- 
rel. American  apples  sell  at  retail  in 
Stavanger  at  from  11  to  16  cents  per 
kilo  (2.2  pounds),  the  choicest  varieties 
selling  later  in  the  season  at  21  to  29 
cents  per  kilo  (2.2  pounds).  The  varie- 
ties most  in  demand  are  the  Baldwin, 
Ben  Davis,  Busset  and  Kingston. 

RUSSIA 

As  regards  fresh  apples,  peaches, 
pears,  cherries,  prunes  and  apricots 
Bussia  is  practically  self -supplying. 
The  following  wholesale  prices  may  be 
representative  of  the  various  markets 
mentioned:  Moscow — Apples,  cheaper 
kinds,  cooking,  etc.,  1  to  8  cents  per 
pound;  apples,  superior  grades,  8  to  14 
cents  per  pound;  pears,  4  to  28  cents  a 
pound;  peaches,  5  to  14  cents  a  pound; 
hothouse  peaches,  25  cents  each;  apri- 
cots, 8  to  21  cents  a  pound;  plums, 
prunes,  3  to  6  cents  a  pound.  St. 
Petersburg — Australian  apples,54-pound 
boxes,  $4.12  to  $6.18  per  box;  pears, 
from  $1.54  to  $10.30  per  box  of  36 
pounds;  prunes,  peaches  and  apricots, 
from  South  Africa,  from  10  to  25  cents 
apiece. 


Ask  the  Man  Who  Owns  One 

The  ToeHold  Tractor  is  not  an  experiment.  It  has  proved 
out  in  actual  use.    Orchardists  say  that  the 

Rumely  Toehold  Tractor 

is  the  first  really  successful  cultivating  tractor.  Scores  of  ToeHolds  are 
now  in  use  throughout  tke  fruit  growing  regions  of  the  west. 
Plenty  of  satisfied  owners  will  gladly  give  you  the  facts.  S.  M.  Warden  of 
Winters,  California,  says:  "I  find  that  your  tractor  does  more  than  was 
claimed  for  it.  It  is  unsurpassed  for  orchard  work,  as  you  can  plow  closer 
and  make  as  short  a  turn  as  with  a  team,  and  best  of  all,  it  does  not  pack 
the  soil." 

The  ToeHold  is  designed  particularly  for  the  orchardist,  but  will  hold  its 
own  at  plowing,  hauling,  and  at  all  kinds  of  work  with  any  medium  sized 
tractor.    It  burns  gasoline  or  stove-tops. 

Rumely  service  is  back  of  every  Rumely  machine — 49  branches  and  11,000 
dealers.  —  Supplies  and  repair  parts  on  short  notice. 
Ask  for  catalogs  and  the  name  of  our  nearest  dealer. 

i  RUMELY  LINES  


Kerosene  Tractors 
Gasoline  Tractors 
Engine  Plows 


Threshing  Machines 
Corn  Machines 
Baling  Presses 


Cream  Separators 
Feed  Mills 
Stationary  Engines 


Road  Machines 
Grain  Elevators 
Steam  Engines 


RUMELY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


Chicago 


(Incorporated) 
Power- Farming  Machinery 


Illinois 


Virginia— the  Fruit  Grower's  Paradise 

Climate  and  soil  are  both  particularly  favorable.  There  are  seldom  late  frosts  or  high 
winds.  Blizzards  and  cyclones  are  unknown.  The  rainfall  is  abundant 
and  well  distributed— average  4  inches  monthly  in  1913.  Virginia  apples 
are  the  tastiest  on  earth  and  many  other  large  and  small  fruits  thrive 
equally  well.  Many  Virginia  fruit-growers  are  making  fortunes— apples 
alone  often  netting  as  much  as  $500  an  acre. 

Good  Fruit  lands  can  be  bought  for  as  low  as  $15  an  acre 

Take  advantage  of  present  low  prices.  Write  us  today  for  list  of 
available  farms  in  choice  locations  with  good  shipping  facilities  to 
the  big  nearby  eastern  markets.    Detailed  information,  maps  and 
illustrated  literature  on  request ;  also  latest  copy  of  our  magazine. 
F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agricultural  Agent,  NORFOLK  &  WESTERN  RY. 
Room  228    N.  &W.  Ry.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 


Milton  Nursery  Co. 

A.  MILLER  &  SONS,  Inc.—  MILTON,  OREGON 

Special  Attention  to  Commercial  Orchard  Stock  in 

Pear,  Cherry,  Apple,  Prune 


You  can  buy  cheaper  trees  for  less  money 
but  you  can't  buy  better  trees  for  more  money 


A  Catalog  and  Special  Prices 
on  Request 
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'TIS  WELL 

To  Plan  Now 

That  long 
deferred  trip 
to 

Yellowstone 
National 
Park 

Sumptuous  hotels — 143 
miles  of  coaching  over 
Government  roads  thru 
scenery  and  wonders 
unique  in  all  the  world 
— fishing-— glorious  out- 
door life  —  healthful 
recreation. 

LOW  FARES  FOR 

Yellowstone  Park 

AND 

Eastern  Trips 

Via  the  route  of  the  famous 
"Great  Big  Baked  Potato." 

Through  trains  to  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  —  continuous  service 
to  Duluth  and  Superior. 
Standard  and  tourist  sleep- 
ing cars,  all  electric-lighted  j 

Eastbound  Excursions 

Daily  June  1  to  Sept.  30 

Park  Season 

June  15  to  September  15 


A.  D.  CHARLTON,  A.  G.  P.  A  ,  PORTLAND 


Expensive  grades  of  apples  and  pears 
are  packed  in  cases  containing  15  kilos 
(33  pounds)  net  weight,  and  in  double 
cases  of  30  kilos  (66  pounds)  net 
weight.  The  fruits  are  separately 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  are  packed 
in  two  rows  mostly,  with  interlayers 
of  wooden  shavings.  The  cases  used 
for  packing  apples  are  of  the  follow- 
ing dimensions:  Length,  10.3  inches; 
width,  4.57  inches;  height,  1.7  to  2.3 
inches.  For  packing  pears:  Length, 
9.7  inches;  width,  4  inches;  height,  1.7 
inches.  Cheaper  kinds  of  the  same 
fruit  are  packed  in  cases  containing  90 
to  108  pounds  of  net  weight,  the  fruit 
being  interlayered  with  straw.  The 
country  is  not  a  market  for  the  im- 
portation of  fresh  fruit  to  any  consid- 
erable extent. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Cape  Town  market  is  supplied 
with  apples,  first,  from  countries  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  including  North 
America  and  European  countries;  sec- 
ond, from  Australia  and  Tasmania,  and, 
third,  from  local  fruit  farms.  The 
apples  from  North  America  arrive  here 
about  November  1st  and  command  fair 
prices  for  a  few  weeks  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  near  approach  of  the  Cape 
fruit  season.  Practically  all  the  apples 
arriving  here  from  the  United  States 
are  Californian  and  are  shipped  from 
London.  Their  shipment  here  is  largely 
a  speculation,  the  prices  realized  being 
affected  by  the  supply  of  South  African 
fruit  on  this  market  during  November. 
The  packages  used  are  boxes  of  100  and 
more  apples  and  barrels  holding  about 
300  apples.  They  are  the  first  to  arrive 
here  and  hence  command  better  prices. 
The  fruit  as  a  rule  is  appropriated  by 
Cape  Town  dealers  and  does  not  reach 
inland  towns.  The  varieties  best 
known  on  the  Cape  Town  market  are 
the  King,  Ben  Davis  and  California. 
From  700  to  800  packages,  both  boxes 
and  barrels,  of  California  apples  are 
received  here  in  a  season,  and  the  im- 
ports of  Oregon  and  Washington  apples 
are  negligible.  The  California  apples 
bring  $2.43  to  $2.92  per  box  and  $6.57 
to  $7.79  per  barrel. 

The  supply  of  Canadian  apples  is  the 
most  important  from  North  America. 
They  reach  this  market  late  in  Novem- 
ber and  are  packed  exclusively  in  bar- 
rels. The  bulk  of  the  supply  is  the 
Russet  apple,  which  is  in  favor  in  this 
market,  one  reason  given  being  that  it 
does  not  need  to  be  pared,  but  can  be 
eaten  with  comfort  unpeeled.  Other 
varieties  are  received  from  Canada 
which  appear  to  be  used  chiefly  in 
dressing  the  dealers'  windows,  among 
them  the  Northern  Spy.  The  trade  in 
Canadian  apples  is  relatively  small,  the 
price  from  the  jobbers  being  from  $4.87 
to  $7.30  per  barrel.  The  Australians 
secure  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  imported 
apples  in  this  district.  Their  fruit  ar- 
rives in  the  month  of  April,  when  this 
market  is  bare  of  local  supplies,  and 
therefore  finds  a  good  market.  The 
apples  are  usually  packed  in  boxes, 
containing  from  100  to  120.  Much  of 
this  fruit  comes  from  Tasmania. 
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Your  Best  Working  Partners 
Are  a  Pair  of  Helpful 

Hansen's  Gloves 

This  "Glad  Hand"  Gauntlet  is  a  fine 
example  of  how  Hansen's  Gloves  are 
built  to  share  your  work  and  make  it 
easy  and  fast. 

Their  perfect  protection  proves  that  rough 
work  does  not  mean  rough  hands.  It  is  also  the 
truest  economy— a  saving  in  time,  labor  and 
hand-health.   Price,  $1 .25  up. 

The  500  styles  include  the  right  glove 
Book  ^or  diving-  motoring,  cycling  and  all 
p  y*.  sports.  For  lighter  chores,  heavy 
A/^^^  work,  threshing,  lumbering,  etc. 
Afo  ^^^s.  Specially  tanned  leather,  can- 
^^Swnot  snrin^  or  shrivel,  hard- 
^■aj/^st i  en»  stiffen  or  peel.  Easily 
4v7r M  cleane<3  in  gasoline.  Gloves 
^^^M  for  the  boys,  too.   If  your 

>vV1bE^>) W^^^ea'er  *s  not  a  Hansen  man, 
c?*E^_Jmw  wri te  us  for  book  and  full  in- 
y  f.^-ffi)i^^formation. 

S?W   °*  c-  Hansen  Mfe-  Co* 

^*  jSm.  ^Kfe^         180  Detroit  St., 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


W.  van  Diem 

Lange  Franken  Straat  45,  47,  49,  51,  61 

ROTTERDAM,  HOLLAND 
European  Receivers  of  American  Fruit* 

Eldest  and  Pirst-Class 
House  in  this  Branch 

Cable  Address:  W.  Vandiem 
ABC  Code  used;  5th  Edition 

Our  Specialties  are 

Apples,  Pears,  Navel  Oranges 


YOU  ^E  $20-00  ADAY 

AND  JUST  ONE  MAN  ON  THE  JOB  WITH  A 

KING  OF  THE  WOODS 
DRAG  SAW 

fuHc  Itself  up  the  tteepest  hill 
and  ovof  ttta  roughest  ground 
One  man  writs*  he  sawed 
66  ricks  Id  10  hours. 


Another  sawad  38  cor  da 

to  t  da;. 
Another  write*  hli 
chine  will  climb  a  tree 


Reierson  Machinery  Co. 

"  auf&cturara.  POBTUND.  OREGON, 


Cider  Presses 

You  can  earn  money  wher- 
ever apples  grow  if  youown 
a  Monarch.    A  Monarch 

gets  all  the  cider— you 
ave  satisfied  custom' 
ers.  We  also  make 
apple-butter  cook- 
ers and  evaporators. 
A.  B.  FarouharCo.,Ltd. 
Box  106,  York.  Pa. 
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A  number  of  the  large  fruit  farms  in 
the  Cape  Town  consular  district  grow 
apples  which  compare  favorably  in  ap- 
pearance with  any  grown  in  the  world. 
But  taken  as  a  whole  they  do  not  pos- 
sess keeping  qualities.  They  also  do 
not  have  the  same  attractions  for  the 
palate  as  the  best  imported  apples. 
There  are  ample  cold-storage  facilities 
in  Cape  Town  for  ten  times  the  present 
trade  in  apples.  The  total  imports  of 
fresh  fruit  for  1912,  including  apples, 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were 
valued  at  $112,776,  the  United  States 
supplying  only  $6,409  worth.  The 
method  of  distribution  of  fruit  to  the 
retail  trade  in  this  market  is  generally 
by  public  auction  at  the  municipal  mar- 
ket, though  in  some  instances  whole- 
sale houses  sell  direct  from  their  ware- 
houses. The  retail  fruit  trade  in  Cape 
Town  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  Greeks. 

VENEZUELA 
Apples  of  good  quality  are  not  grown 
here  extensively,  and  American  fruit  is 
much  appreciated.  Hood  River  fruit  is 
now  being  imported  into  Venezuela 
during  the  season,  via  New  York.  They 
are  expensive  when  bought  at  retail, 
and  for  that  reason  anything  that  will 
reduce  the  expense  between  the  ship- 
per in  Oregon  and  the  consumer  in 
Venezuela  will  tend  to  widen  the  mar- 
ket for  them.  Stocks  of  Western 
apples  might  be  maintained  at  Colon, 
Panama,  and  shipped  by  the  French, 
Spanish  or  Italian  steamers  leaving 
there  for  La  Guaira.  This  plan  might 
result  in  their  being  landed  here  with 
less  expense  than  if  shipment  were 
made  via  New  York.  Western  growers 
have  one  great  advantage  in  the  fact 
that  their  apples  are  well  and  favor- 
ably known,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  their  sale  is  not  greater  other  than 
that  the  high  prices  now  necessarily 
charged  for  the  fruit  put  it  out  of  the 
reach  of  all  but  a  small  proportion  of 
the  would-be  consumers. 

URUGUAY 

Fresh  apples  and  pears  are  grown 
locally,  also  cherries,  oranges,  peaches 
and  strawberries,  but  large  quantities 
are  imported,  such  as  apples  and  pears 
from  the  United  States  and  New 
Zealand  and  cherries  from  Chile. 
While  the  present  supply  seems  to  be 
considerable,  the  high  prices  and 
steady  demand  would  indicate  that 
there  was  room  for  more.  Apples  and 
pears  are  imported  in  boxes  or  crates 
containing  100  to  150  each,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  in  selecting  only  those 
in  perfect  condition,  which  should  be 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper  to  insure 
safe  transportation,  and  be  packed  in 
light  but  strong  boxes,  well  nailed  and 
stripped  with  iron  bands.  The  fruit 
should  be  well  colored,  sound  and  of 
pleasing  flavor.  Pears,  peaches  and 
apricots  are  imported  to  some  extent, 
but  the  market  for  this  class  of  fruit 
needs  encouraging  by  the  introduction 
of  better  goods  at  moderate  prices. 
The  retail  price  of  apples  ranges  from 
60  cents  to  $1.00  per  dozen,  the  largest 
demand  being  in  April  or  May. 


The  roofing  with  real  waterproofing 

Choose  roofing  whose  waterproofing  is  a  natural  product.  Man 
cannot  make  waterproofing  that  equals  asphalt  made  by  Nature. 


THE  TRI WDAD-IAKE-ASPHALT 

is  made  and  waterproofed  with  natural  asphalt.  This  Trinidad- 
Lake- Asphalt  waterproofing  goes  clear  through.  It  doesn't  crack 
in  any  weather. 

Get  Genasco  for  lasting  protection  and  true  economy. 

THE  KANT-LEAK  KLEET  keeps  seams  watertight  without  cement  and  prevents  nail- 
leaks— packed  in  rolls  of  smooth  surface  Genasco.  „ 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Genasco:  smooth  or  mineral  surface-several  weights.  Write  us  for 
the  Good  Roof  Guide  Book  and  samples. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company 

Largest  producers  in  the  world  of  asphalt  and  ready  roofing 

Philadelphia 

New  YorK  San  Francisco  Chicago 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 
520  3.  DIVISION  AVE  ,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  fllCH. 


"THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Portland  Hotel 

The  hotel  which  made  Portland,  Oregon,rfamous 
Most  Desirably  Located.    In  the  Center  of  Shopping  and  Theatre  District 
Covers  a  City  Block 

Broadway,  Sixth,  Morrison  and  Yamhill  Streets 

EUROPEAN  PLAN— $1.00  per  day  and  upward 
Write  for  Portland  Hotel  Booklet  G.  J.  Kaufmann,  Manager 
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This  Handsome  14K 


Gold  Plated 
"Bull"  Watch  Charm 

To  Every  Man  Sending  5c  for  a 
Sack  of  "Bull"  Durham  Tobacco 

This  Watch  Charm  is  unusually  attractive  in 
appearance  and  design.  It  is  14K  gold  plated,  and 
will  prove  a  decided  ornament  to  any  Watch  Fob 
or  Watch  Chain.  We  are  making  this  unusual 
Free  Offer  in  order  to  induce  more  smokers  to 
try  "rolling  their  own"  fresh,  fragrant,  hand-made 
cigarettes  from  world  famous 


GENUINE 


Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 

( Enough  for  forty  hand-made  cigarettes  in  each  5 -cent  sack ) 

As  many  cigarettes  are  rolled  with  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham in  a  year  as  all  brands  of  ready-made  cigarettes 
in  this  country  combined.  There  is  a  unique,  delight- 
ful aroma  to  "Bull"  Durham  that  is  not  found  in  any 
other  tobacco.  It  is  produced  by  an  exclusive  proc- 
ess, known  only  to  the  makers  of  "Bull"  Durham. 

Once  you  have  learned  this  delicious,  distinctive 
flavor,  your  taste  will  always  call  for  it,  and  you  will 
always  recognize  "Bull"  Durham  anywhere  by  its 
savory  aroma.  There  is 
nothing  else  like  it  in  the 
world. 


Ask  for  FREE  book  of 
'papers"  with  each  5c  tack 


FREE 


Send  5  cents  and 
we  will  mail  you 
prepaid,  anywhere 
in  U.  S.,  a  5-cent  sack  of  "Bull"  Durham, 
a  Book  of  cigarette  papers,  and  this  14K 
gold  plated  "Bull"  Watch  Charm,  Free. 
We  will  also  send  you  an  illustrated 
booklet  showing  how  to  "roll 
your  own"  cigarettes  with  "Bull" 
Durham  tobacco.     In  writing, 
please  mention  name  and  ad- 
dress  of  your   tobacco  dealer. 
Address  "Bull"  Durham,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.    Room  1  105 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO 
COMPANY 


Apple  Orchard  Romance 

BEN  DAVIS  was  an  awful  flirt.  He 
was  a  TALMAN  and  handsome,  a  native 
of  SPITZENBURG,  HOLLAND.  He 
became  hopelessly  smitten  on  BELL- 
FLOWER,  who  looked  like  a  DUCH- 
ESS, dressed  beautifully  in  a  RUSSET 
gown.  His  attention  was  so  SWEET 
that  he  made  the  MAIDEN  BLUSH. 
Now  she  was  engaged  to  another 
MANN  called  JONATHAN.  Although 
a  BALDWIN,  he  was  WEALTHY  as  a 
KING,  and  when  he  was  advised  of  this 
he  SWAAR  with  rage,  turned  white  as 
SNOW  and  nearly  took  an  APPLE- 
eptic  fit.  He  at  once  engaged  a  SPY, 
who  soon  informed  him  that  he  need 
SEEK-NO-FURTHER  for  her  affec- 
tions. He  immediately  left  ONTARIO 
for  a  NEWTOWN  on  the  ST.  LAW- 
RENCE, where  he  met  a  ROME  BEAU- 
TY and  now  declares  there  are  NON- 
SUCH as  she. 


At  the  National  Apple  Show  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  organize  a 
Northwest  Deciduous  Protective  League, 
an  organization  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fruit  industry  in  general,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Citrus  League  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  first  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee was  held  in  Spokane  in  Febru- 
ary. Mr.  N.  C.  Richards  of  North 
Yakima  was  elected  president  of  the 
league  and  Mr.  J.  Gellatley  of  We- 
natchee  secretary.  Good  progress  is 
reported  and  steps  are  being  taken  to 
formulate  some  plan  of  organization 
and  finance  which  will  meet  with  uni- 
versal approval  of  the  growers.  If  all 
shipping  concerns  and  associations 
would  agree  to  contribute  a  nominal 
amount  per  car  the  matter  of  financing 
would  be  comparatively  simple.  It  is 
hoped  and  believed  that  such  arrange- 
ment can  be  made. 


The  loganberry  growers  held  an  im- 
portant meeting  in  Salem  March  14th. 
A  large  number  of  growers  were  in  at- 
tendance. Some  splendid  work  was 
done  in  perfecting  an  organization, 
which  will  take  steps  to  standardize 
the  product,  not  only  the  fresh  fruit 
but  the  canned  berries,  all  juices,  jams 
and  jellies,  so  that  they  will  reach  the 
consumer  in  first-class  condition,  with 
the  quality  up  to  representation  in 
every  respect.  It  is  the  intention  to 
create  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  ascer- 
tain definitely  the  amount  of  acreage, 
marketing  conditions  and  to  assist  in 
the  advertising  and  distribution  of 
the  crop. 


Importations  of  Avocado  or  Alligator 
pears,  in  some  instances,  have  shown 
the  presence  of  an  injurious  insect 
known  as  the  Avocado  weavil,  conse- 
quently the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  instructions  that  all  such 
importations  shall  be  properly  in- 
spected in  accordance  with  inspection 
laws  pertaining  thereto. 
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New  Cyclone  Weeder 


We  build  the  Cyclone  Weeder  in  our  own  shops.  We  construct  it  of 
straight  grained  wood,  strongly  re-inforced.  The  blades  are  of  good 
grade  tempered  steel.  When  desirable  they  may  be  reversed  so  as 
not  to  bark  trees  or  other  shrubbery.  The  Cyclone  Weeder  is  pro- 
vided with  skids  across  the  top  that  makes  it  easy  to  pull 
from  held  to  field  or  along  the  road. 


Lnexcelled 
for  Orchard 
or  General 
Field  Use 


A  Low  Priced  Effective  Weeder 

By  building  this  weeder  ourselves  and  in  quantities 
we  make  attractive  prices.  Write  us  stating  size 
wanted  and  we  will  quote.  Sizes  6,  8, 10  and  12-foot. 


Implements 
and  Vehicles 

PORTLAND,  ORE.,  SPOKANE,  WASH.,  BOISE,  IDAHO 


I 


S 


Ann  Ol 
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THE  WORLD  OUR  ORCHARD 


The  Fruit  Merchant  is  unquestionably  the 
aristocrat  of  the  commercial  world,  for  it 
is  he  who  deals  in  and  distributes  not  only 
the  most  beautiful  but,  also,  one  of  the  most 
useful  products  of  nature. 


Apples  in  Boxes 

The  biggest  element  of  value  in  the  Northwestern  box  apple  to  everybody  concerned  is  STABILITY. 

Growers  have  not  only  made  it  standard  by  methods  of  culture  and  packing  far  beyond  anything  pre- 
viously known  in  connection  with  the  fruit,  but  have  provided  a  complete  range  of  standard  varieties  that 
makes  the  product  staple  in  the  market  all  year  round,  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  this  element  of  STABILITY  more  than  anything  else  that  gives  the  Northwestern  box  apple  the 
preference  with  purchasers  of  fine  table  fruit.  It  is  bought  for  its  trustworthy  standards  as  much  as  for  its 
quality,  and  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  any  lowering  of  standards  would  quickly  destroy  the  trade. 

STABILITY  is  the  biggest  element  of  value  in  the  Northwestern  box  apple  TRADE. 

For  with  a  standard  product  the  true  merchant  can  step  in  and  perform  his  service.  Mercantile  service  is 
as  indispensable  to  producer  and  consumer  as  the  service  of  transportation.  For  the  true  merchant  cultivates 
the  demand.  He  finds  it,  stimulates  it,  conserves  it,  increases  it.  He  deals  with  the  purchasing  public  at  close 
range  and  makes  good  any  falling  off  in  the  standards,  accidental  or  otherwise.  He  combines  the  hest  in  one 
product  with  the  best  in  allied  products,  making  himself  a  permanent  trade  center  to  which  the  purchasing 
public  will  find  it  most  convenient  to  turn  year  after  year,  not  only  for  supply,  but  for  responsibility.  And  he 
holds  the  producer  up  to  the  present  standards  and  constantly  sets  new  ones  before  him. 

In  connection  with  the  Northwestern  box  apple, 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY 

have  performed  the  function  of  true  merchants. 

To  the  purchasing  public  they  bring  the  best  fruit  the  world  affords. 

And  to  the  grower  who  realizes  the  immense  importance  of  STABILITY  and  who  has  seen  the  demoralizing 
effects  of  speculative  marketing,  they  offer  an  outlet  that  is  available  year  after  year,  of  ever-growing  capacity, 
and  which  more  than  anything  else,  possibly,  has  established  for  the  best  packs  of  Northwestern  box  apples 
those  rational,  non-speculative  f.o.b.  prices  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future  growth  of  the  trade. 

There  will  always  be  fashions  in  marketing,  and  it  it  will  always  be  in  human  nature  to  demand  that  new 
experiments  be  tried. 

STEINHARDT  &  KELLY 

believe,  however,  that  the  growers  in  the  Northwest  who  see  furthest,  understand  the  mercantile  trend  of  the 
trade  as  clearly  as  themselves,  and  that  therefore  they  can  continue  to  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the 
grower  who  conducts  his  plant  as  a  staple  business  for  the  fine  fruit  that  is  necessary  in  extending  their  trade 
as  a  staple  business. 

Steinhardt  &  Kelly 

NEW  YORK 
OUR  MARKET  THE  WORLD 
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